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Merrimack through Lake Pleasant 
and the Blackwater and Contoocook 
rivers. 

At ‘‘Willow Farm,’’ the home- 
stead of John K. Law, a citizen who 
has served the town in various ca- 
pacities and is a member of the pres- 
ent board of selectmen, the line is 
even more sharply defined, for the 
ancient roof-tree divides the pattering 
raindrops like the sheep from the 
goats—on the one side, to the Merri- 
mack ; on the other, to the Connecti- 
cut. 

The lands in New London were 
originally, and are still, held under 
a grant, dating back to 1773, from 
the Masonian proprietors to Jonas 
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Minot and others, of this territory as 
an addition to the town of Alexan- 
dria, and all the plans of the town 
were based upon the allotments and 
drawings or purchase of lots under 
that grant. These grants, however, 
conveyed no municipal rights, and 
hence six years later the inhabitants 
of the hill town were petitioning the 


‘*Great and General Court’’ for a 
charter as an independent town. 
The act of incorporation, creating 


the town of New London out of a 
tract of land previously recognized as 
Addition ’”’ titular 


the date of June 25, 


‘* Alexandria in 
phrase, bears 
1779. 

There were Indian settlements in 
before the foot of the 
white man had penetrated to this 
locality, and though they had de- 
parted from the region previous to 


the advent of the first settlers, the 


the town long 


ashes of their camp-fires had not as 
yet been scattered to the four winds. 
The hills and valleys had been the 
red man’s hunting-ground, and his 
light canoe skimmed the blue waters 
of the lakes and ponds that nestled 
so coyly in the shadows of the forest- 
clad mountains. 

The large number of Indian relics 
that found in the 
west part of the town would indicate 
that their principal settlement was 
on the border of the 


have since been 


lake near that 
neighborhood, with trails leading to 
smaller camps at Harvey (now Clark) 
pond and the easterly shore of Little 
Sunapee. From the latter locality 
a trail wound over the long stretch 
of highland to the east, ending in 
another settlement at the upper end 
of Lake Pleasant. Here, in the fer- 
tile land of the intervale, were their 
little plats of golden maize, and the 
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first white man’s cabin in that part 
of the town was located on this prim- 
itive clearing. 

From Hopkinton, in 1774, came 
Moses Trussell, who built himself a 
camp on the Morgan farm, so called, 
adjoining the Ezekiel Knowlton farm, 
and wielded his ax to such good pur 
pose that by spring several acres of 
ground were ready for the firebrand. 
Planting his clearing to corn, he went 
back to his home in Hopkinton, in- 
tending to return in the fall and har- 
an abun- 
dant reward for his season of toil. In 


vest what promised to be 


due time he 
that the four-footed dwellers of the 
country roundabout had spared him 
The 
him at Bunker 
Hill, in the service of his country. 


returned, only to find 


the trouble of housing his crop. 
next spring found 


In the memorable engagement on the 
17th of June he had his left hand 
taken off while 
helping to remove his wounded com- 
mander from that bloody field. In 


by a cannon-ball 


1804, just thirty years after his first 


visit, he returned to New London, 
where he thenceforward resided for 
many years. 

James Lamb, Nathaniel Merrill, 


Eliphalet Lyon (the sponsor of Lyon 
brook, which runs through the valley 
on the westerly side of Colby hill), 
and Ebenezer 


Hunting the 


pioneer settlers, and came in 1775, 


were 


the first named erecting his humble 
the Knowlton 
above. The next year this 
cabin in the wilderness had 
inmate—the child within 
the town limits—and his parents not 
inaptly named him John. 

With the 
dwelling in 


cabin on farm men- 


tioned 
another 


first born 


the Lamb 
together, it is 
little settlement 


Lyon and 
peace 


no wonder that the 
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prospered, and that in 1779 they 
were electing town officers and pro- 
viding school privileges for ‘‘ John’’ 
and the other children. 

Up to the time of its incorporation 
as a town the territory constituting 
the “Alexandria Addition,” had been 
more familiarly known as Heidelberg, 
and it is so designated on the state 
maps drafted in 1750 and 1761, and 
engraved and published in London 
in 1768. gut the original signifi- 
cance of the name, ‘‘an uncultivated 
had departed with the 


coming of the white man, and the 


mountain,”’ 


town fathers showed their good Eng- 
lish sense in adopting the more dig- 
nified appellation of New London, 
though they probably did not concern 
themselves with fears lest the infant 
town should grow beyond their pow- 
er to control, as Elizabeth worried, 
with only too sure prescience, over 
the metropolis in the mother country. 

But the town grew and prospered, 


nevertheless. The records kept by 





At Little Sunapee. 
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the first town clerk, Ebenezer Hunt- 
ing, 
a duly notified meeting was held to 
see what action the town would take 
to procure a man for the Continental 


army; and the file in the adjutant- 


show that on February 12, 1781, 





The Church on the Hill. 


general's office at Concord duly cred- 
its the with one, ‘‘ Francis 
’*? mustered in April 23, 


town 
Como, 1781, 
and also with a payment of £60. 
Again, in 1782, the town provided a 
soldier; and until the disbandment of 
the Continental army in November, 
1783. 

Nor were the religious interests of 
the town 


1782, 


neglected. As early as 
Elder Ambrose, of Perrystown, 
had visited the little flock, and con- 
tinued to divide his labors between 
these charges until the town was able 
to settle a minister for itself, the town 
in the meantime contributing annu- 
ally towards the elder’s support. 
Down in the valley, south-west of 
Colby hill, a noisy stream bubbles 
and babbles over the rocks through 
the long summer days, as if joying in 
its escape from the placid bosom of 
the pond above. It is the outlet of 
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what was then Harvey pond, and the 
visitor of to-day may wonder at the 
fancy which the quaint 
of rot *’ this 
picturesque spot, until his eye may 


bestowed 
name ‘* Hominy on 
chance to rest on the well worn mill- 
stones — long since fallen 
into disuse—that lie half 
hidden in the grass beside 
the bridge. 

Here it was that Lieut. 
Levi Harvey set up the 

first industry, a 
grist-mill; and 


town's 
it was at 
his house that the annual 
meeting was held in 1783, 
when the town voted that 
the (of 
Harvey was one) give se- 
curity to the said Harvey 


sé 


selectmen whom 


for the purchase of land 
and defending of privileges 
for a mill, according to 
former bond,’’ and also that ‘‘ grind- 
ing days this year be Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.’’ 

A full century had been rounded 
out since the farmers first brought 
their grists to Harvey’s mill, before 
my acquaintance with the locality 
began, and there was nothing left to 
tell the tale of what once had been 
save the round, smooth stones by the 
wayside; but the simple beauty of 
the surroundings ever after had an 
unfailing charm. 

In the early springtime the grassy 
banks were dotted with modest violets 
and slender, wind-blown anemones, 
that faded away only to be replaced, 
a little later in the season, by the 
scarlet 


glossy and spicily fragrant 


wild strawberry. Close by the bridge 
were dense thickets of raspberries 
and 


blackberries, and scraggly al- 


ders that whispered and nodded to 
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each other across the narrow stream, 
and gaily flaunted in the breeze that 
swept down from the hill the snowy 
trappings with which the wild clema- 
tis vainly sought to clothe their tan- 
gled branches. 

Out in the open, where the fierce 
heat of the July sun had narrowed 
the streamlet to a tiny thread, a row 
of flaming sentinels marked where 
the 
head. 


cardinal flower lifted its regal 
All through the season the 
kaleidoscopic shifting of colors went 
on, and late in the fall, even after the 
trees had woven a covering of mottled 
yellow and brown 
old Mother Earth, 
asters and plumy 


banks, 


and red for dear 
there were starry 
goldenrod on the 
and the feathery seed-pods 
of the clematis still strove with the 
alders. 

There in the grass is a ring where 
the held 
moonlight revels; and there surely 


fairies might have their 
is a witching charm about the spot, 
for sitting on the broad, flat stone in 
late afternoon, when the purple shad- 
ows crept softly down from the moun- 
tain and no sound broke the stillness 
save the cricket’s plaintive chirp, the 
mother-bird calling to her young in 
the leafy tree-tops, or the babbling 
brook at my feet—yes, there is the 


of 


ently the rude door of the log school- 


sound childish voices; and pres- 
house is drawn back, the children one 
by one pause on the threshold to drop 
a curtsey to the mistress; there is the 
soft patter of their bare feet as they 
trip lightly down the dusty road and 
over the narrow footbridge that spans 
the stream. The windows of the low, 
red house on the ledge above me, 
that have been barred and shuttered 
for so many are and 


years, open, 


my listening ears catch the drow- 
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sy whirr-r-r of the good wife’s spin- 
ning-wheel; the low, dull monotone 
of protest that issues from the nether 
millstone as the busy miller pours 
still another grist into the waiting 
hopper, is yet sounding in the air ;— 
but it is only a dream, and the sober 
reality of to-day depicts a noisy shin- 
gle-mill, and the flower-strewn banks 
are heaped with sawdust. 

At the time of Elder Ambrose’s 
first visit to the town, in 1782, twenty 
families had settled in different parts 
of the town; 
been 


and they must have 
good, old-fashioned families, 
too, for the whole community num- 
bered two hundred and nineteen souls. 

At the annual March meeting in 


1786, the town voted to build a meet- 





Rev. W. A. Farren. 


ing-house fifty feet long, and ‘‘to set 
the meeting-house not more than 40 
the mouth of the 
Hutchins’ road, so called; ’’ 


rods distant from 
and also 
‘‘to have a burying-yard near where 
said meeting-house is to stand.’’ 
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Such was the origin of the old 
meeting-house, which stood on what 
is now the southerly side of the cem- 
etery, and of the ‘‘ burying ground,”’ 
which was enlarged and improved 
after the removal of the old church. 
The “ Hutchins’ road, so called,” was 
the road which now runs from Ceme- 
tery street to the four corners. 

Many of the people who had locat- 
ed in the town had come hither from 
Attleboro, Mass., and were members 
of the Baptist church there, of which 
Elder Job Seamans was the pastor. 

When, in 1787, it was decided that 
the inhabitants were able to settle a 
minister of their own, the former par- 
ishioners Elder Seamans invited 
him to visit them in their new home. 
He came, and preached for them 
‘*Lord’s day, June 24,’’ 

The leading men of the town were 


of 


1787. 


not insensible to the religious needs 
of the fast growing community, and 
shortly after the the 
town, acting in its corporate capacity, 


elder’s visit, 





Deacon J. C. Herrick. 
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Hon. Anthony Colby. 


formally invited him to become the 
‘* settled minister,’’ the record of the 
action taken reading as follows: 

‘‘ Voted, To give Elder Seamans a 
call to settle in this town as a minis- 
ter of the gospel. 

‘loted, To give him forty pounds 
[$200] as a salary, three pounds in 
cash, and pounds in labor and 
grain and other produce that he may 
want, all to be paid at the common 
price; and all ministerial privileges 
in town except one half the parson- 
age lot.’’ 


lel 


I/ 


The elder’s heart evidently inclined 
to the acceptance of the call, for he 
came again in February, 1788, and 
remained for two months, preaching 
from house to house; and finally, 
after careful consideration, 
to his lot with his former 
He started from Attleboro, 
with his family, June 20, and arrived 
in New London July 1. 


decided 
cast in 
people. 


His diary, 
covering a period of more than fifty 
years of active ministerial life, records 
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the fact that on the night of their 
arrival the youngest child, Manning, 
‘“was taken sick.’’ 

Little 
however, in 


Manning soon recovered, 
the bracing mountain 
air, and became his father’s constant 
comrade, not only upon the farm, 
which was diligently and carefully 
tilled, but in his visits among the 
members of his scattered flock. But 
the elder, dearly as he loved the boy, 
was a firm believer in parental disci- 
pline, though Manning, presuming 
on his position as his father’s favor- 
ite, sometimes ventured beyond the 
prescribed bounds. Once, however, 
he reckoned without his host: 

Down on the Pingree farm there 
was to be a barn-raising, and the 
elder was to lend a helping hand. 
Manning, boy-like, wanted to go, too; 
but his father, fearing lest some harm 
might happen to him, decided that 
he must remain at home. But the 
elder was no sooner out of sight than 
the boy made up his mind to be a 
looker-on at the proceedings, if not a 
participant. Taking the “’cross-lots” 
route, he stole down 
on the busy workers 
from the back side, 
and managed to be- 
stow himself unseen 


The Bu-pee Homestead. The 
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Col. A. C. Burpee. 


in a maple tree that stood in the pas- 
ture just behind the barn. The fun 
and frolic went on, and Manning, for- 
getting caution in interest, thrust his 
tow-colored head beyond the shel- 
tering leaves, regardless of conse- 
It was not long before he 
rued his reckless procedure, for the 
elder caught sight of 
the familiar head- 
piece of his youngest 


quences. 


hopeful almost imme- 
diately. The work- 


Mansion. The Herrick House, 
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men had seen him, too, and awaited 
the 
with 


result of the elder’s discovery 
There 


was a duty to be performed, and 


considerable interest. 


that was enough for the elder; he 
walked over to the tree, and the 
trembling culprit descended. The 


maple rods were both light and ‘‘lis- 
—the elder went back to his 
The 
maple tree still stands in the pasture, 


some,”’ 


work, and the boy went home. 


though the elder and his son have 
been gathered to their fathers ‘‘ these 
many years.”’ 

All this, however, happened long 
after. The 
menced his labors immediately after 


years elder had com- 


his coming to the town, working 
on his farm through the week and 
preaching on the Lord’s day the 


his active mind had 
evolved while his hands were busied 


sermons which 
with hoe or scythe. It is said of him 
that he never wrote out a sermon in 
his life, though he always preached 
twice on the Sabbath and occasion- 
ally held a week-day service; yet his 
long ministry with this people was no 
insignificant element in the spiritual 


and the 


temporal advancement of 
church and town. 

The elder had a horror of dancing, 
and considered it one of the devil's 
wiles to lure unwary souls; so one 
winter when a dancing school was 


held 
hired 


down near the Sutton line his 


man, who was an ardent dis- 
ciple of the Terpsichorean art, had to 
all 


explain his frequent absences from 


use sorts of devices in order to 


home. All went well for a time, how- 
ever, and the young man grew over- 
confident. One day when he thought 
the parson was safely out of the way 
he shut himself up in the barn, and, 


gaily whistling a dancing tune, began 
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to practise the latest figures. But 
alas for the unlucky Amos! The 


parson returned unexpectedly, and, 
scandalized at the ungodly sounds 
that issued from his premises, quietly 
investigated. He waited until the 
tune was finished, and then, horse- 
whip in hand, entered the barn. 
‘‘ Suppose you dance to this tune, 
Amos!’’ was all he said: but it was 
enough. 

The church was duly organized, 
with eleven 
17388. 


members, October 23, 
Even then the meeting-house, 
in which the exercises were held, 
was only partly finished, both the 
seats and the floor being improvised 
for the occasion, which was one of 
great rejoicing among the people. 
By 1795 the church had increased 
to 115 members, and the meeting- 
house far completed that 
the voted to hold its 
ings in it for the future. It now 
boasted a pulpit and the permanent 
floors had been laid, but it was 
only partially glazed; was guiltless 
of paint within and without, and the 
‘ singing-pew ’’ was still unfinished. 
It was not until the year 1818 that 
the town voted $300 for the outside 


was so 


town meet- 


finishing of the meeting-house, and 
appointed Joseph Colby agent to see 
that the money 
pended. 


was properly ex- 
If the singing-pew was wanting, 
At 
a town meeting held shortly after the 
institution of the church, the town 
elected 


the singers themselves were not. 


Ebenezer Hunting, Lieut. 
Nathaniel Fales, 
Asa Burpee, Moses Hill, Jonathan 
Adams, and Capt. Samuel Brockle- 
bank ‘‘ singers to sing at public re- 
ligious meetings,”’ 


Samuel Messer, 


and the singing 
has ever since been a distinguishing 
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Two of the '‘ Four Corners.” 


feature of the church service, the 
descendants of some of these first 
singers in the fourth generation 


being members of the present church 
choir. 

The women were at first excluded 
from the singing-pew, but later on, 
when Asa Burpee and his five fair 
daughters and three stalwart 
were occupants of the high position, 
there were also representatives from 
the the Everett, 
Sargent, Woodbury, Herrick, Green- 
wood, and Ayers families. 


sons 


feminine side of 
The pres- 
ent church chorister, Col. Anthony 
C. Burpee, who has most acceptably 
performed the duties of his office for 
more than fifty years, is a descendant 
in the third generation of Asa Bur- 
pee. 

In the earliest days the deacons 
led the singing—one reading two 
the other 
singing the same with those of the 


lines of the hymn, and 


congregation who knew the music. 
Then the bass-viol was introduced, 
and later the flute, the violin, 
the clarionette, and the ‘‘ big trom- 
bone.’’ 


on 


In 1837 Richard Messer pre- 
sented the choir with a fine, large 
seraphine, and in 1865 shared with 
James B. Colgate, of New York, in 
the gift of a pipe-organ. 

At one period in the history of the 
choir—it may have been during the 
‘‘coal-scuttle’’ era—it was suggested 
by some one that the ladies would 
sing much better without their bon- 
nets. To sit through the services 
with uncovered heads would outrage 
the proprieties, so a compromise, sub- 
stituting small caps for the volumi- 
nous bonnets, was finally settled upon. 
The caps were of lace, covering the 
ears and tieing under the chin, in 
good, grandmotherly style; but after 
a year’s trial of this hideous fashion 
the feminine portion of the choir 
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rebelled, and the plumed and posied 


bonnets henceforward reigned 
triumphant. 

From 1784 to 1803 New 
had been classed with Perrystown for 
representation at the general court, 
but in the latter year it was found 


that a 


London 


ratable 
polls had been attained to entitle 
it to a representative of its 
own, and Joseph 


sufficient number of 
send 
Colby was duly 


elected to serve as the town’s first 


member of that august body, and 
was successively returned for thirteen 
years. Then there came a political 
the old order of 
longer prevailed. The 
dominant party duly celebrated their 
victory, and erected the liberty pole 
which for many years stood in front 


revolution, and 


things no 


of the old meeting-house, whither the 
people resorted on the Sabbath to 
spend the intermission between the 
forenoon and afternoon services and 


to exchange the news of the week 





o 


for many a Under the new 


dispensation, Daniel Woodbury was 


year. 


moderator, first selectman, and rep- 


resentative for almost as long a 
period as his predecessor had filled 
the positions. Fred Farwell, of the 
legislature of 1895, is the youngest, 
though not the least influential, of 
the long line of honorable men who 
have since represented the town. 
One year the town was equally 


divided between the two political 
parties, and the struggles for suprem- 
acy at the annual meeting are among 
the traditions of the neighborhood. 
For two days they had tried in vain 
to elect a moderator, and the murky 
shadows of the early March twilight 
were fast deepening into gloom in 
the dusky interior of the old meeting- 
house when it was announced that 
the final test of strength for the day 
would be made. Just as the candles 
member of the then 


dominant party was hurriedly called 


were lighted a 


Stephen 


Messer. 
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outside on some pretext or other, and 
before he realized what was happen- 
ing was securely stowed away under 
an old cart-body, there to remain un- 
til the opposition candidate for mod- 
erator had been triumphantly elected. 











The memory of the oldest inhab- 
itants runs back to the days when 
the liberty-pole was still standing, 
and there are those yet living who 
can remember hearing Elder Sea- 
mans preach and Elder Ambrose lead 
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in prayer; for it was the fashion in 
those days for the whole family to 
attend church as soon as the children 
were large enough to be carried, and 
the wagons that every Lord’s day 
jolted over the rough roads that con- 
nected the outlying farms with the 
central interests of the town, each 
carried a fulj quota of the rising gen- 
eration—the youngest hopeful in its 
mother’s arms, the smaller members 
of the family carefully bestowed at 
the pasental feet, and the rest cling- 
ing for <lear life to the tailboard. 

It bas been noted that immediately 
after its incorporation the town voted 
to furnish a soldier the Conti- 
nental army, and that they furnished 
a man and paid him until the close 
of the war; but a peculiar feature in 
the early settlement was the large 
proportion of Revolutionary soldiers 
who took up their residence in the 
town between the close of the war 
and the opening year of the nine- 
teenth century. The 


from 


for 


fresh breezes 
the moun- 


outlook from 


that were wafted 
tains, the free, broad 
old hill-top, seemed to 
possess a particular charm for those 
who had the war 


and were seeking the most desirable 


the grand 
served through 


places for settling in the new coun- 
try; and the boys and girls of to-day 
who can trace their ancestry back to 
these heroes of the days of '76 may 
well be proud of their honorable de- 
scent. The town records give the 


names of these Thomas 


soldiers as 
known as 
Captain Kiah), Edmund Davis, Jo- 
siah Davis, John Dole, Jesse Dow, 
Levi Everett, Penuel Everett, Eliph- 
alet Gay, Hayes, Ezekiel 
Knowlton, Pike, David 
Smith, Moses Trussell, and Eliphalet 


Currier (more familiarly 


Zebedee 
Thomas 
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Woodward, most of whom came from 
Massachusetts. 

The first alarm of the War of 1812 
found the spirit of the Revolution 
still extant, and Captain Kiah with 
numerous followers entered the regu- 
lar army and served through the war. 
Very little of active service was de- 
manded of the volunteers from the 
Granite state, but in two of the com- 
panies that were called out and or- 
dered to Portsmouth were several 
London men— Sergt. Robert 
Knowlton and Privates John Davis, 
David Marshall, Nathaniel Messer, 
and David Gile, in Capt. Jonathan 
Bean’s company ; 


New 


Lieut. Stephen 
Sargent and Privates Samuel Messer, 
Zenas Herrick, and Nathan Smith, 
in Capt. Silas Call’s company—Lieu- 
tenant Sargent also serving as com- 
mander after the death of Captain 
Call. 

Again, in the bloody and cruel 
Civil War, that from 1861 to 1865 
demanded the services of the bravest 
and best of New Hampshire's patri- 
otic sons, the town of New London 
responded to the call by furnishing 
seventy-three men. Among them 
were such officers as Capt. A. J. 
Sargent of the First regiment, a vet- 
eran of the regular army; Capt. 
Charles Woodward of the Eleventh, 
who, enlisting as a private in 1862, 
won his straps by heroic conduct and 
was honorably discharged for disa- 
bility in 1864; Maj. George W. 
Everett, of the Ninth, a most faithful 
and efficient officer, who died in Cin- 
cinnati in August, 1863, having been 
taken ill during the transportation of 
the troops up the Mississippi after 
the surrender Vicksburg; and 
Lieut. Col. Joseph M. Clough, of the 
Eighteenth, who, since the close of 


of 
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Brig. Gen. J. M. Clough. 


the war, in his service as brigadier- 
general, has done much to advance 
the 
militia. 


general efficiency of the state 
For those who served in 
the ranks it is enough to say that 
they did their duty faithfully and to 
the end. Not a few filled nameless 
graves on the far distant battle-fields 
of the South; 


days of the war, cut down in the 


others, in the earlier 


vigor of their strong, young man- 
hood, were brought home, and were 
borne by loving hands to their last, 
long rest in the quiet church-yard 
amid tears and sobs of grief-stricken 
womanhood and the frightened wail- 
ings of little children. Many of those 
who were spared to return to home 
and kindred have suffered for years 
from wounds and diseases contracted 
in the service of their country, and 
New London to-day contains no bet- 
ter citizens than the men whose 
names are enrolled on the records of 
Anthony Colby post, G. A. R., which 


was organized in 1885. The town 
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was one of the stations of the famous 
underground railroad of slavery days, 
and many are the poor blacks that 
have been helped on to freedom 
the kindly assistance of 
‘**Uncle Jonathan,’’ the father of 
Major Everett and ‘‘’Bial.’’ 
‘*Uncle Jonathan’’ was likewise 


through 


a strong anti-Masonic man. King 
Solomon’s lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, No. 14, had been 


chartered and located in New Lon- 
don, January 27, 1802, and for the 
first quarter-century of its existence 
was both flourishing and 
Then 


popular. 
the days of the anti- 
Masonic excitement, and so strong 
was the opposition aroused that the 
Masons were obliged to 
stratagem in order to 
meetings undisturbed. 


came 


resort to 
hold 
The Green 
French house—a picturesque ruin on 
the eastern slope of Colby hill, be- 
fore whose latchless door and light- 


their 


less windows the ancient poplars long 
kept watch and ward—had been the 
scene of the gatherings of the breth- 
ren of the square and compass for 
many a year, and after a time it 
was noticed that the Frenches had a 
great many callers on certain days, 
and it began to be suspected that 
meetings were still being held on 
the quiet. ‘‘ Uncle Jonathan’’ was 
young and spry in those days, and 
having waylaid a neighbor whom he 
thought was headed in that direction, 
extorted from him an admission that 
such was the purpose of the gather- 
After 
administering a thorough drubbing 
to the unlucky offender, he sent him 
on his way, with a warning that 
future transgressions would be dealt 
with in the same manner. There was 
not much more work done by the 


ing to which he was bound. 
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lodge in its old locality, and in 1851 
it was removed to Wilmot. There it 
remained in peace and a fair degree 
of prosperity until 1878, when it was 
transferred to Scytheville — at that 
time the seat of a thriving manufac- 
is still 


located, and in its large and active 


turing business — where it 
membership renews the memory of 
its old-time popularity. 

The 


one in the history of the town be- 


year 1821 was a memorable 
cause of the great tornado that early 
in September swept everything before 
it in its swift flight across the hills of 
south-western New Hampshire. The 
late Chief-Justice J. E. 
member of one of the largest and 
oldest of the 
in an admirably collated historical 
at the 
the town’s 


Sargent, a 
New London families, 


address delivered by him 
centennial celebration of 
incorporation, June 25, 1879, thus 
graphically depicts the incidents of 
an event that even at that late day 
lingered in the memory of the gray- 
haired men and women of the town’s 
tenth decade : 
‘The ninth 


1821, is one of the earliest days that 


day of September, 
I can remember, and yet, though I 
was then only five years of age, I 


shall never forget it. The day was 


Sunday. The morning was bright 
and sunny. The air was soft and 
balmy. The day was hot, and espe- 


cially in the afternoon was still and 
sultry. About five o’clock there 
were signs of a thunder-shower; dark 
clouds gathered in the west, and soon 
overcast the sky. The stillness that 
precedes the storm was soon inter- 
rupted by the mutterings of the dis- 
tant thunder, the clouds grew darker 
and blacker, until presently a strange 
commotion was seen among them in 
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the west; vivid lightnings light up 
the dark and angry masses, the roar- 
ing of the distant tornado is heard 
as it approaches, and anon the most 
terrible whirlwind ever known in the 
state burst the terror-stricken 
inhabitants of New London. 

‘‘T gather the following facts from 
a description of the great whirlwind 
of 1821, as found in the collections of 
the New Hampshire Historical So- 
The whirl- 
in 


upon 


ciety, vol. 1, page 241: 
Cornish, 
and moving easterly through Croy- 


wind entered the state 
don, demolished the house and barn 
of Deacon Cooper; thence through 
Wendell [now Sunapee] to near Sun- 
apee lake, where it blew to pieces the 
house, and 


Huntoon, 


barn, outbuildings of 


Harvey destroying and 
blowing away all the furniture and 
other property in his house, and the 
contents of his barn and other build- 
ings, and blowing an infant nearly a 
year old, that was lying on a bed in 


the house, away into the lake, where 


> 


aueisi commis ser 1 


eee 





Fish Commissioners’ Cottage at Sunapee Lake. 
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Sunapee Lake and Mountain, from Burpee Hill. 


the mangled body was found the next 
Wednesday, on the opposite side of 
the lake, the feather-bed on 
which the child was sleeping was 
found in Andover by a Mr. Durgin 
and restored to Mr. Huntoon. A 
horse was blown up hill a distance of 


and 


forty rods, and was so injured that it 
was to kill him. No 
human lives were lost in that town, 
except the child’s, though the other 
Mr. Huntoon’s 
household were injured, and some of 
them very severely. From Wendell 
the hurricane passed across Lake 
Sunapee in a most terrific manner, 
assuming the form of 


necessary 


seven members of 


inverted 
pyramid in motion, and drawing up 
into its 
water. 


an 


bosom vast quantities of 
Its appearance on the lake 
was in the highest degree sublime 
and terrible ; apparently about twenty 
rods in diameter at the surface of the 
water, it expanded on each side 
towards the heavens, its vast body as 
dark as midnight, but occasionally 
illuminated by the most vivid flashes 
of lightning. 

‘* From the lake it passed into New 
London and through the southerly 
part of the town, destroying property 


to the estimated value of nine or ten 


thousand dollars. But fortunately no 
person in the town was killed. The 
house and other buildings of John 
Davis, standing directly in the path of 
the tornado, were entirely demolished. 
Not left 
upon the ground where the house 
had stood, and the 
unmoved. A 
weighing 


a timber nor a board was 
not a brick in 
chimney remained 
huge hearth-stone some 
seven or eight hundred pounds was 
removed from its bed and turned up 
on one edge; all the furniture of the 
house, beds, bedding, and clothing, 
was swept away, and not the value 
of five dollars of it was ever found. 
The family chanced to be absent from 
the 
to Josiah Davis, with their contents, 


were blown entirely away, and his 


house. Three barns belonging 


house much shattered and damaged. 
A house belonging to Jonathan Her- 
rick the 
broken out, and much furniture and 


was unroofed, windows 
clothing blown away, but fortunately 
none of the family were injured. A 
new two-story house frame, nearly 
covered, belonging to Nathan Her- 
rick, blown 
Asa 


Gage were unroofed and two sheds 
carried away. 


and two barns were 


down. <A house and barn of 


Anthony Sargent had 
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one barn demolished, another un- 


roofed, and two sheds blown away. 
had a barn 
blown down, another unroofed, and 
A barn of John 


P. Sabin’s was torn to pieces; 


Deacon Peter Sargent 


a shed blown away. 
anoth- 
er barn, Levi Harvey’s, was blown to 
pieces, his saw-mill demolished, and 
some twelve thousand feet of boards 
in the mill-yard carried away; his 
grist-mill was moved some distance 
whole, and was left standing on dry 
land, and a hog-house, containing a 
hog weighing from three to four hun- 
dred pounds, was carried away whole 
several rods, and dropped on the top 
of a stone wall, where it fell into frag- 
ments, and the hog, released from his 
prison, walked away unhurt. A pair 
of cartwheels, strongly bound with 
iron and nearly new, with the spire 
and axle, were carried ten rods, the 
spire broken off in the middle, all the 
spokes but two broken out of one 
wheel and more than half out of the 
other. All the trees in an orchard of 
one hundred, without a single excep- 
tion, were prostrated, and one half of 
them were wrenched up by the roots 
and carried entirely away, root and 
branch. The trunk of one of these 
trees, divested of its principal roots 
and branches, was found half a mile 
distant and at the top of a long hill; 
near the top of this hill was an exca- 
vation some forty feet long, and in 
places two to three feet deep, partly 
filled with mangled and 
broken timbers, apparently made by 
the perpendicular fall of the side of a 
barn, which must have been blown 


boards 


whole at least eighty rods. 

‘“The track or path of the whirl- 
wind in New London was some four 
miles long, and varied in width from 
one fourth to one half a mile as the 
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column rose and fell, and passed off 
upon the north 
mountain. In passing, it seemed to 
hug to the mountain, so that its 
course was changed more to the 
south, and it passed down the moun- 
tain on the easterly side into the 
Gore, touching a corner of Salisbury, 
and into Warner, and finally termi- 
nated in the Boscawen. 
A great amount of property, many 


side of Kearsarge 


woods of 


buildings, and several lives were de- 
stroyed in the Gore and in Warner. 

‘The track of the whirlwind is 
thus described: ‘It appeared as if 
a rushing torrent had been pouring 
down for many days; the dwellings, 
buildings, fences, and trees were all 
swept off in its course. The earth 
was torn up in places, the grass 
withered, and nothing fresh or liv- 
ing was to be seen in the path of the 
desolation.’ It is difficult for us to 
conceive the horrors of that instant 
—for it was but an instant—when 
trees, fences, fowls, 
and other movable objects were all 
lifted from the earth into the bosom 
of the whirlwind, and anon dashed 
into a thousand pieces. Probably 
no event has occurred in the history 
of this town during the 


houses, barns, 


hundred 
that was so 
well calculated to teach man his ut- 


years of its existence 
ter impotence, and to impress upon 
his mind the awful sublimity, the 
terrible grandeur of the scene, when 
the hand of Omnipotence, even for a 
moment, displays its resistless power, 
as the great whirlwind of September 
g, 1821.”’ 

The town had prospered from its 
very inception, and the census of 
1820 gave it a population of 924, 
a corresponding increase in 
Religious and 


with 
wealth and position. 
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educational interests had been care- 
fully fostered, and the community 
as a whole was enjoying to a goodly 
degree the comforts and conveniences 
in vogue at that period. 


had increased from 


The church 
members in 
1788 to 115 members in 1794, and 


II 


during the next quarter-century of 
its existence under Elder Seamans’s 
ministrations there were two marked 
seasons of revival, in which 40 and 85 
persons respectively were admitted to 
membership. 

The venerable elder closed his 
direct work as pastor of the church 
with the year 1823, though the church 
records make no mention of any for- 
mal resignation, or any move to 
secure another pastor, until 1828. 
More than fifty years of active pas- 
toral work in Attleboro and New 
London might well excuse the feeble 
frame from further service, but he 
was spared to be the guide and coun- 
sellor of his dearly beloved people 
until October 4, 1830, when the man 
of God whose simple piety had left its 
impress on church and town for ages 
to come, went home to his reward. 

It was in the interval before the 
settlement of a second pastor that the 
meeting-house on Colby hill 
erected. There was at this time a 
considerable rivalry for leadership 
between the residents of the old town 
centre on Cemetery street and those 
of the would-be centre on Colby hill, 
and the prime movers of this enter- 
prise finally accomplished a master- 
stroke. The Baptist society, the 
avenue of church work from 1801 to 
1846, has the following vote recorded 
under date of June 4, 1825: 

‘* Voted, As the sense of the Society, 
that a new Meeting House should be 
erected for the use of the Society.’’ 


was 
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And again, two weeks later, the 
society 

‘‘loted, That if a Meeting House 
should be built for the use of the 
Society, it ought to be erected at the 
four corners, near Jonathan Ever- 
ett’s.’’ 

Evidently the settling of the vexed 
question of the exact location required 
both tact and time, for it was not 
until the next year that the corner- 
stone of the new church was laid on 
Colby hill with the concomitant cere- 
monies of a procession, music, and 
religious services. July 4, 1826, was 
the day set for the raising, and by 
sunrise the work was well under way. 
The sun poured down upon the busy 
toilers with the characteristic fervor 
of the glorious Fourth, but they heed- 
ed it not, and the coming of night 
saw the frame substantially in posi- 
tion and ready for the permanent 
force of workmen. The work so well 
begun was not permitted to languish, 
and when the early snows came drift- 
ing softly down the new church stood 
complete in its simple furnishings. 
From the modest steeple with its clear- 
toned bell, to the pulpit and modern 
slips, the edifice was ready for use, 
and on the third Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1826, the society 

“Voted, To accept of the New Meet- 
ing House, built by David Everett 
and Anthony Colby, and the Common 
around the Chose Joseph 
Colby and Jonathan Greeley to take a 
conveyance of said Meeting House 
and Common.’’ 


same. 


This latter action of the society is 
explained by the custom, common 
enough in those days, of having the 
ownership of the meeting-house vested 
in two ways; that is, the pew-holders 
owned it, in that each one was given 
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a ‘‘deed’’ of his pew, and then the 
society in its corporate 


a whole. 


capacity 
owned it as The expense 
was guaranteed by the 
sale of the pews beforehand, so as to 
secure those who did the work in the 
first instance; then the completed 
building was by them conveyed to 
the society. 


of building 


To the pastorate of the new and 
inviting church the Rev. Oren Tracy, 
of Randolph, Mass., was called in 
1827, and was duly installed in office 





O. D. Crockett. 


the 
closely were 


early in following year. So 
the interests of town 
and church interwoven, that with the 
awakening of new life in the church 
a corresponding interest in the tem- 
poral advancement of the town was 
aroused. Through the wisely ex- 
erted influence of Elder Tracy educa- 
tional matters were given a decided 
impetus. Teachers were more thor- 


oughly and_ systematically exam- 


ined, a higher standard of common- 
school education was set up, and old 


lit 


and young alike seemed to gather 
inspiration from his spirit and efforts. 

To him also belongs the credit for 
pioneer work in the temperance 
cause, for he not only delivered a 
course of lectures on temperance dur- 
ing the noon intermission on the 
Sabbath, but exerted the far more 
potent force of practising what he 
preached. He refused to drink wine 
or cider as a beverage, nor would he 
taste of distilled spirits in any form, 
though it was a common custom to 
bring out the decanter of liquor with 
sugar and water whenever the parson 
called, in order that he might drink a 
friendly glass with his parishioners. 

So high was the spiritual plane of 
life to which the elder himself at- 
tained, yet so keen was the sympa- 
thy and so friendly the interest which 
he displayed in the temporal welfare 
of his people, that his labors among 
them were greatly blessed, and the 
year 1832 witnessed an ingathering 
of sheaves that will never be forgotten 
in the annals of the church. Fifty- 
six years afterwards, when the church 
had rounded out a full century of 
existence, the two senior deacons, 
Joseph C. Herrick and Micajah Mor- 
gan, then serving in the fortieth year 
of their diaconate, were men whose 
conversion dated back to the great 
soul-harvest of 1832. It is some- 
thing to be remembered and to be 
grateful for, to have known these two 
thoroughly good men. Both 
yet with a 
marked difference in their bearing. 
Many a time have I watched them as 
they passed up the broad church aisle, 
side by side—Deacon Herrick, alert, 
vigorous, every muscle of his sinewy 


were 


venerable with years, 


frame responsive to the eager spirit 
within, with keen, dark eyes and 
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snow-white hair,—a man whose good 
deeds live after him ; Deacon Morgan, 
somewhat spare in frame, the gray 
head a little bowed,—a man of sweet 
humility of presence, yet one whose 
hearty hand-grasp has strengthened 


Belden Morgan. 
Willie M. Knowlton. 


many a halting soul, whom the chil- 
dren loved for the light in his kind, 
blue eyes and the on his 
wrinkled face, whom the stranger 
remembered for his words of welcome. 
At their request they were relieved 


smile 


Professor La Roy F. Griffin. 
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of their active duties by Deacon 


Edwin F. Messer and Deacon Charles 
W. Gay, but held the office of honor- 
ary deaconship to the time of their 
death, Deacon Herrick dying in 1890 
and Deacon Morgan in 1891. 





Rev. Dura P. Morgan. 


Dr. Charles A. Lamson. 


The late Rev. Dura P. Morgan, 
the last of the eleven ordained minis- 
ters of the gospel that New London 
has furnished during the present 
century, was a son of Deacon Mor- 


gan, and literally laid down his life 
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in the work to which he had conse- 
He 


and was pastor 


crated himself in early manhood. 
was ordained in 1872, 
of the church at Beverly, Mass., for 
twelve years. His work as a pastor 
was characterized by a rare fervor 
and devotion, but the spirit was too 
strong for the earthly frame, and he 
came back to his native town in the 
vain hope that the fresh breezes from 
the hills might bring renewed vigor. 
The last years of his life were spent 
at the old homestead at the four cor- 
ners, where he died in 1892. 

Dating back to the fall of 1832 is 
another event that was of great in- 
the 
which was the opening of a stage- 


terest to people of that day, 
route between Hanover and Lowell, 
with New London as the half-way 
station Hanover and Con- 
The road had been talked of 
for many years, and finally, perhaps 
through the efforts of Hon. Anthony 
Colby, of New London, more than 


between 
cord. 


of any other one man, had been laid 
out and built; a stage company had 
been formed, horses and coaches pur- 
chased, and everything made ready 
for the great event. In these days 
of fast trains and flying steamers it 
is not easy to comprehend the im- 
portance attaching to the affair, but 
Judge Sargent, who was then a lad 
attending the district school, has giv- 
en an apt description of the way it 
was looked upon in those primitive 
days: 

‘* This fall of 1832, J. Everett Far- 
num was teaching a private school 
for a term in the red school-house at 
the four corners, and it was announced 
that on a certain day—in October, I 
think—the stage-coach would make 
its appearance. 
the 


It was to go through 


here, in afternoon to Hanover, 
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and start the next morning early for 
Lowell. As the expected event drew 
nigh, study was out of the question, 
and our kind teacher gave us all per- 
mission to gaze for a time to the ex- 
tent of our capacity, for the long- 
expected stage-coach with its four 
horses in hand. It finally came and 
went, as all things come and go, and 
we resumed our studies again; but it 
took some time to fully comprehend 
and realize the importance of the fact 
that New London was henceforth to 
have a daily stage and a daily mail 
both ways.”’ 

This was the beginning of a new 
era in the importance of the town, for 
the increased facility for travel and 
the broadened outlook afforded by the 
new route, opened a new field for the 
energy of the enterprising villagers 
and a wider market for the surplus 
products of theirfarms. The Deacon 
Herrick homestead was the ‘‘ tavern’”’ 
in those days, and when the winding 
notes of the horn announced the arri- 
val of the stage at the top of the long 
hill to the south, the bustling land- 
lord had just time to stir the fire and 
throw wide the hospitable door before 
the stage-driver drew up his panting 
steeds with a grand flourish and a 
wonderful cracking of the whip in 
front of the low, wide portico, and the 
weary travellers were bidden to seek 
cheer and refreshment within. 

Sixty years have gone by, but the 
stage-coach is still a familiar feature 
of New London life, and will continue 
to be until some enterprising genius 
utilizes the dormant water-power at 
Scytheville for an electric railroad to 
run from Potter Place to the western 
border of the town, on the shore of 
Sunapee lake. To-day the traveller 
may still ride behind a five-in-hand, 
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Shepard 


s Heidelberg Tally-Ho. 


in the famous Heidelberg coach, over 
which C. E. Shepard holds the reins 
with skilful touch, or by the pleas- 
ant route Bradford, under the 
guidance of C. G. Adams. 


The late George W. Herrick, a 


from 


brother of Deacon Herrick, drove 
the stage-coach for many years, 
when the road was first opened 


from Hanover to Lowell, and after- 
wards was connected with Hon. B. P. 
He 
was a singularly generous man, and 


Cheney in the express business. 


town, church, schools, and individu- 
als were alike the recipients of his 
bounty. The chapel adjoining the 
church was his gift, but was only one 
of the many benefactions that were 
never ostentatiously bestowed. 
Daniel S. Seamans, a grandson of 
Elder Seamans, drove a four-horse 
3oston, and 


of 


town. 


freight team through to 
carried the first load potatoes 
out from the On 
return trips he carried consignments 


sent his 
of groceries, both dry and ‘‘ wet,’’ for 
the village stores, and it is said that 
among the items in one year’s trips 
was one of twenty-four hogsheads 
of—well, it wasn’t exactly molasses, 
—all of which at a 


store in an adjoining town, however. 


was delivered 


OF 
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In those days when a 
man wanted any strong 
drink he went to the store 
and bought it just as he 
would buy molasses, only 
the storekeeper exercised 
his discretion perhaps a lit- 
tle more freely in this case. 
There was one old fellow 
who had run up quite a 
bill with the storekeeper, 
and further credit was out 
of the question. One day 

he presented himself at the 
store, and handing over his bottle 
asked to have it filled. 
until the customer, carefully 
bestowing his precious bottle in an 


Nothing was 
said 


inner pocket, turned to depart. 
‘“Where’s the money ?’’ queried the 
storekeeper. ‘‘Ha’n’t got a red,’ 


was the placid response. “ Well, now, 
look here,”’ 
‘you can just hand back that bottle 
then! ”’ 


said the irate tradesman, 


‘‘All right; just as you say,” 
was the answer; and handing over the 
bottle the customer hastily departed. 
The dealer, somewhat taken aback at 
the acquiescence to his de- 
mand, uncorked the bottle to return 
its contents to the keg—it was full of 
water. 

At the foot of Lake 
the 
village of Scytheville has grown up 
within the last half-century. An- 
thony Colby built the second grist- 
mill in town here, and later, in com- 
pany with Joseph E. 
Richard 


ready 


Pleasant, the 


source of Blackwater river, the 


Phillips and 
H. Messer, introduced the 
of scythe manufacturing, 
from which the little hamlet took its 
ame. 


business 


Mr. Messer, who was the active 
the 
London in 


agent in business, was born in 
New He learned 
his trade in Massachusetts, and com- 


1807. 
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ing back to his native town 
interested the others in his project. 


A thoroughly 


soon 
equipped plant was 
built, and for many years the firm 
first- 
class line of goods was placed on the 


did a flourishing business. A 


market, and held their own against 
but 
years, the distance from market, and 


all competitors ; within recent 
the extra cost of carting both raw 
materials and finished products six 


















miles over a hilly road 
to the railroad station, 
made it impossible to 
the 


shops 


continue business, 
the 
finally 
Mr. in 


when the business was 


and were 


closed in 1888. 


Messer died 1872, 


at 
the flood-tide of prosperity, 
and to whom 


was a man 


the town and her citizens 


owed much, for he gave 


as freely as he had re- 
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He was a member of the 


governor’s council in 1857 and 1858, 


ceived. 


and served one term in the legisla- 
ture. 

The Colby name is a justly honored 
one in the town of New London, for 
of distinguished 
citizens of that family have lived and 
died within its borders. The first of 
the line was Joseph Colby, Esq., who 
came to the place in 1786, and had 


three generations 


his log cabin on the Indian clearing 
at the upper end of Lake Pleasant. 
He was for many years the agent of 
one of the largest proprietors of the 
grant, and dealt largely in real estate 


in the town. He built the house on 
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the Elder Seamans place on Colby 
hill, lived for a time on the road 
which runs through the Low Plain 
district to Scytheville, where his son 
Anthony and the youngest daughter, 
Susan—afterwards the wife of Perley 
Burpee, the father of Anthony C. and 
Edwin P. Burpee—were born, and 
finally settled on the homestead farm 
on Main street, which runs over Colby 
hill, in the year 1800. He was one 
of the selectmen for several terms, 
was the leading magistrate, and the 
town's first representative at the gen- 
eral court. He died in April, 1843, 
shortly after passing his eighty-first 
birthday. 

Anthony Colby was born in 1792. 
He had a wonderful talent for busi- 
ness, and was the prime mover in all 
the leading enterprises of the town. 
He it was who built the original 
stone dam at the outlet of Lake 
Pleasant and the grist-mill on Black- 
water river; who lent his energies to 
the establishment of the line of stages 
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which hundred 
Hanover 
and Lowell; shared in the building 
of the new meeting-house, was one of 
the school superintendents, and 
among the earlier advocates of tem- 


covered the 
miles which lay between 


daily 


perance reform. He went through 
all the grades of military promotion 
from captain to major-general, served 
nine terms in the legislature, and in 
1846 was the chief magistrate of the 
state. From 1861 to 1863 he was ad- 
jutant-general under Governor Berry, 
and was an invaluable assistant in 
‘‘the time that tried men’s souls.”’ 
A young ladies’ boarding-school was 
opened in the town in 1837, through 
his efforts, with his daughter, Miss 
Susan E. Colby, now Mrs. James B. 
Colgate of New York, as principal. 
Miss Colby was afterwards called to 
New Hampton, and was one of the 
ablest and most popular of the long 
line of lady principals of the New 
Hampton Ladies’ seminary. 
Governor Colby was a fine example 
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Deacon E. F. Messer 
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of the old-school gentleman. Bluff, 
hearty, energetic in voice and man- 
ner, he was withal a 
husband 


devoted 
influential 
member of the church, and the poor 


most 
and father, an 
and needy never left his door empty- 
handed. He died July 20, 1873, full 
of years and honors, in the town to 
the building up of what he believed 
to its 


voted himself, and in the homestead 


be best interests he ever de- 
where his father had passed away 
before him. 

When ex-Governor Colby resigned 
as adjutant-general in 1863, his son, 
Daniel E. Colby, was appointed in 
his stead. He had represented the 
town in the legislature of 1857, and 
was afterwards a member of the Con- 
He 


was a graduate of Dartmouth college, 


stitutional convention of 1876. 
of the class of 1836, but his retiring 
disposition led him to prefer a quieter 
life than that of his bustling, ener- 
getic father, and his time was devoted 
to the care of the fine old homestead 
that had been his father’s and his 
His influ- 
ence in town matters, though quietly 


grandfather’s before him. 


exerted, was a most beneficial one, 
and his sensible advice, which made 
him the confidant and counsellor of 
half the townspeople, has kept many 
a case out of the courts and the costs 
in the farmer’s pocket. He died on 
the old homestead in May, 1891, in 
his 76th year. 

The New London academy of 1837, 
after a most successful independent 
was incorporated “The 
New London Literary and Scientific 
Institute,’’ 
the 


state, in 1853. 


career, as 
under the patronage of 
of the 
The new school was 


Baptist denomination 


opened in the fall, and in the course 
of its first year had enrolled upon its 
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Rev. G. W. Gile, Ph. D. 


catalogue more than three hundred 
pupils. The late Rev. George W. 
Gardner, D. D., was the first princi- 
pal, with Mr. Ephraim Knight as 
associate principal and professor of 
mathematics. The grand work that 
these two men did in the school lives 
on after them, and traditions of those 
early days still linger in the class- 
rooms of the old academy. 

The year 1853 likewise witnessed 
the building of a town house just to 
the west of the new meeting-house, 
and the old town meeting-house was 
moved over to Main street and trans- 
formed into the present Colby hall, or 
boys’ dormitory. 

In 1866 the need of ampler accom- 
modations for the school began to be 
pressing, and Mrs. James B. Colgate 
offered $25,000 toward the necessary 
fund, providing the balance was sub- 
scribed within two years. This was 
accomplished, and in 1870 a finely 
equipped _ brick 
accommodation 


the 
school was 


building for 


of the 
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completed and dedicated. In 
the of the institution was 
changed to Colby academy, in honor 
of the many benefactions of the Colby 
family. The building was destroyed 
by fire in 1892, and the school has since 
been accommodated in the first acad- 


15758 
name 





Professor J. P. Dixon, 


emy building, with the ladies’ board- 
ing-house, the modern gymnasium, 
and Colby hall as necessary adjuncts. 
The Rev. George W. Gile, Ph. D., 
one of the earlier graduates of the 
school, is now its president, and a 
successful year’s work has just drawn 
to a close. 

A bird’s-eye view of the New Lon- 
don of to-day shows a clean, enter- 
prising, thrifty, country town of about 
nine hundred inhabitants, with a con- 
stantly increasing popularity as a de- 
sirable summer resort that brings hun- 
dreds of visitors within its borders 
during the summer season. Nor is 
its fame undeserved, for it would be 
hard to find a location that offers so 
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many advantages to the seekers for 
health or pleasure. A hill-town it- 
self, a chain of lofty mountain peaks 
bounds its horizon as far as the eye 
can reach, and ‘‘spicy breezes blow 
soft’’ over hill and dale through the 
long, hot days of midsummer bright- 
ness. The first faint beams of morn- 
ing sunlight touch with rosy fingers 
the rocky heights of grand old Kear- 
sarge and ripple the blue waters of 
the lake that lies at its feet, rest softly 
on the rugged outlines of 
mountain at noon, 


Ragged 
and crown with 
sunset splendor the majestic brow of 
Mount Sunapee in the west. One by 
one the stars come out; from behind 
Kearsarge rises the full midsummer 
moon in all her queenly glory, and 
mountains and lakes, hills and valleys, 


lie revealed in the shimmering light. 


Let the traveller follow the well- 
kept roads that divide the town into 
districts, and note the changes that 
a hundred and twenty years have 
wrought. At Scytheville the low 
stone shops that once were filled with 
the hum of busy industry stand silent 
and deserted, but a glance around the 
pretty hamlet shows a still thriving set- 
tlement. Here are the handsome resi- 
dences of Charles C. Phillips (known 
as the Joseph Phillips house), A. R. 
Coolidge, Dr. C. A. Lamson, and E. A. 
Jones; the ample accommodations for 
summer guests at the homes of R. O. 
Messer, Ruel Whitcomb, Benjamin 
G. Everett, and others ; the well-kept 
farms of Charles S. Whitney and 
Mason W. Emery,—the needs of all 
supplied by the general store, and 
the various smaller industries. 

Half way between Scytheville and 
Colby hill is the Low Plain district, 
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with its broad acres of carefully culti- 
vated farming lands and the comfort- 
able homes of J. E. Shepard, promi- 
nent in the state grange work and an 
up-to-date dealer in lumber and real 
estate, R. E. and O. D. 
Crockett, the male members of the 
board of education, Austin Mor- 
gan and his family of stalwart sons 


Farwell 


and housewifely daughters, Levi San- 
born, Frank Shepard, and Fred Fow- 
ler, J. D. Prescott and his hustling 
son, Fred O., the Todds of Todd cor- 
ner—honest Jacob H., bluff Nelson, 
and energetic Frank,—and a square- 
built farmhouse that dates back to the 
early settlers, 
Charles 
board of 


the home of Deacon 
W. Gay, chairman of the 
selectmen for many years, 
and a man whose absolute probity and 
upright life have won for him even in 
youth all the honors within the pow- 
er of his fellow-townsmen to bestow. 
Skirting the western 
Lake 


a rightly named 


shore of Pleasant is 
Pleasant 
street, with a branch road 
running to the upper end of 
the lake. 
are the summer guests that 


Highly favored 


are lodged at Major Mes- 
** Red 
Sargent’s ‘‘ Pine 


ser’s Gables’’ or 
Hiram 
Tree Cottage,” for the near- 
ness of lake and mountain 
the 
from 
the 

hillside are thrifty orchards 


but enhances charm. 


Protected rough 
winds by sheltering 
and a cluster of tidy farm- 
houses, the homes of Joseph H. Mes- 
ser, David Baldwin, Willis J. Sargent, 
Solon Cooper, Stephen J. Dean, Joseph 
C. Adams, and James F. Hayes, one of 
the selectmen; the Pingree farm, on 
which is the oldest house now standing 
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in town, the home of John D. and 
Ransom C. Pingree ; George R. McFar- 
land’s cosy dwelling, the pride of a vet- 
eran who shoes horses and raises big 
strawberries with equal facility, and 
the well tilled farm of Deacon Seth 
Littlefield, daughter, 
Miss Anna M., is a recent graduate 
of the Philadelphia Medical college. 


whose only 


Main street, which runs over Colby 
hill, of the 
town, and the handsome residences 


is the business centre 
on either side bespeak the comforta- 
At 
the easterly end of the street is the 


ble prosperity of her citizens. 


pleasant home of one of the town’s 


most honored residents, Professor 


James P. Dixon, for eleven years 
president of Colby academy, and one 
of the finest classical and mathemati- 
the but now 


enjoying a well earned vacation and 


cal teachers in state, 


gathering strength and vigor for com- 





Residence of Professor Dixon. 


ing duties. Directly opposite is the 
homestead of the late Stephen Mes- 
ser, a sterling man, generous, whole- 
souled, who amassed a competence 
literally by the sweat of his brow, his 
farm being one of the finest in town, 
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act ancl - 


Paes, _ 


At the Head of . 
Blackwater River. & ie 
and now carried AEE tie 
P =i | 
on by his only : 
son, Alvin F. 
Messer. Then 


come the Bur- The 
pee, Herrick, 

and Colby homesteads, and the 
This 
of Hon. N. T. 
Greenwood, during the earlier part 
of his connection with the New Lon- 
don Scythe company, but on his 
removal from the village on the hill 
he presented it to Colby academy, 
of which he 


“President’s house,” so-called. 


last was the home 


was treasurer, to be 
used as a home for the president. 
Not far beyond are the church,— 
the clock in its modest steeple the 
gift of Hon. Luther McCutchins 
and the late Marcus Neison—the 
chapel and town-house, and the cosy 
parsonage, the home of Rev. W. A. 
Farren, the tenth settled minister of 
the church in its hundred and seven 
years of existence, and a most faith- 
ful shepherd, the academy build- 
ings, Hotel Sargent, the Dr. Whip- 
ple mansion, whence have gone three 
gifted sons, Ashley C., Amos H., and 
Sherman L., and the homestead of 
one of New Hampshire’s most stal- 
Hon. Luther McCutch- 
ins, a practical farmer and one who 


wart sons, 


Pres'dent's House,’ 
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Ragged Mountain, 
from Colby H 


throughout a 
long and useful 
life has taken a 
deep interest in 
whatever is cal- 
culated to ad- 
vance the agricultural and all other 
interests of the 


Colby Academy. 


state. Leading off 
from Main street is the ‘* back road,’’ 
where dwell the Nimrod and Izaak 
Walton of the town, John A. Seamans 
and Ransom F. Sargent, whom the 
visitor eager for sport is sure to seek 
out. At the ‘‘mouth of the Hutch- 
road"’ is the village smithy, 
where four generations of the Dow 
family have made the anvil ring for 
more than a century of time, John 
Dow, of the third generation, hav- 
ing followed his 


ins 


trade for over 
On the same road is the 
homestead of Henry R. Gates, one of 
New London's oldest 


spected citizens. 


fifty years. 


and 
To the west is Mes- 
ser hill, with George M. Knight’s 
roomy full to 
overflowing with visitors throughout 
the and ‘‘ Soncy,’ 
the charming summer home of Judge 
E. B. Knight, of Charlestown, West 
Virginia. Still farther west is Burpee 
hill. with its thrifty farmers,—H. B. 
Williams, Fred Farwell, Ai Worthen, 


most re- 


farm-house, always 


’ 


summer season; 
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Gilman H. Whitney, and Frank M. 
Stanley, nephew of the late Judge 
Clinton W. Stanley, and the delight- 
ful home 


for summer guests over 
which Mrs. J. B. Roby presides. 
In the North district are most 


ample accommodations for those in 
pursuit of health or pleasure, either 
with Deacon E. F. Messer at “ Pleas- 
ant View,” or Capt. Baxter Gay at the 
‘*Glengae,’’ at Jay Messer’s ‘* High- 
land Home,’’ or Job Cross’s “‘ Little 
Sunapee House.’’ Just across from 
the ‘‘ Little Sunapee House,’’ is the 
home of Miss Martha H. Pillsbury, 
daughter of Burpee Pillsbury, a lady 
of fine literary culture who is now 
serving her second term as a member 
of the 

summer 
Bucklin 


and the cosy cottage of George W. 


school board. The elegant 
of Charles W. 


Little Sunapee, 


residence 
overlooks 


Hodges is almost hidden in the shel- 
tering pines on the easterly shore. 


Pine point, the narrow ridge that 
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runs far out into the lake, is a favor- 
ite resort for private picnic parties. 
Lying between Little Sunapee and 
Sunapee lake is Otter pond, and the 
North-west district of the town, or 
Otterville. This 
a saw-mill, grist-mill, carding-mill, 


neighborhood has 


and blacksmith shop, and the quaint 
“Wayside Chapel,’’ 
services are held in the summer sea- 


where divine 
son. 

Last, but not least, the West 
part, along the shore of Lake Suna- 


is 


pee. Here were the clearings of the 
first settlers of the town, now the 


broad acres of Nathaniel Knowlton, 
Belden Edward A. 
Todd; the summer residences of Mrs. 
Tracy of Cleveland, O., Dr. E. Morrill 
of Concord, Dr. J. D. Quackenbos 
and Professor Campbell of New York 
city; while the omnipresent summer 


Morgan, and 


guest is cared for by Benjamin C. Da- 
vis at ‘‘ The Willows,’’ or by Frank 
H. Davis at ‘‘ Soo-nipi-side Lodge,’’ 








R. E. Farwell. 


Martha H. Pillsbury. J. 


F. Hayes. 








which was described 
in the GRANITE MONTH- 
LY for August, 1894. In 
Soo-nipi-side Park are also located 
the state fish hatchery and the fish 
commissioners’ cottage or ‘‘ station.’’ 
In this part of New London, at the 
school-house, Episcopal services are 
conducted in the summer season by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Sill, of New 
York. 
From all parts of the town the 
farmer comes back to Colby hill as 
the centre. The well stocked stores 
supply his daily needs; there is a 
physician, a druggist, and a barber 
for emergencies; a fully equipped 


livery stable, a watchmaker, shoe- 


maker, and saddler, as well as smiths, 


Dr. Morrill's Summer Residence. 


PARDON. 


Residence of Austin Morgan 


three secret societies 

in the 
Grange, Odd Fellows, and 
Masons—with Willie M. Knowlton, 
Professor La Roy F. Griffin, and Dr. 
a, 


The daily stages carry the mail, and 


bailiwick — the 


Lamson as presiding officers. 


furnish conveyance to and from the 
nearest railroad stations, for the hosts 
of students and summer guests that 
are yearly welcomed to this pleasant 
country town. 


The shifting light that has served 
to guide the inquisitive traveller over 
the 
moon drops down behind the tree- 
tops, and the traveller, vo/ens nolens, 


the winding avenues is fading; 





carpenters, and masons. There are has crossed ‘‘ the dividing line.’’ 


PARDON. 
By Mary M. Currier. 


It is so sweet to pardon you, my own! 

You know I love you, Love, when I forgive. 
How shall I show my love to you in heaven ? 
Your little sins will all have been forgiven ! 
The dear old way of earth will be outgrown 
When we that higher life begin to live. 
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|T was not until the 
| half 
over that Beatrice 
saw the white an- 
gel; for her father 
was always 


summer was 


busy 








waiting upon the 
ever hungry World’s Fair crowd at 
the little restaurant on Stony Island 
avenue, and her mother was not often 
well enough to take her to the fairy- 


land inside the gates. Then, too, 
they could ill afford even the small 
expense of the entrance fee. Her 


father’s wages were not large, and 
what with the doctor’s bills and the 
World's Fair rent to pay, they had 
But the 
dark-eyed mother had lost nothing of 
her love for beauty, though the wide 


but little spending money. 


sea and half two continents lay be- 
tween her and her sunny Italy; and 
neither poverty nor sickness could 
from the 


glories of the crystal city. 


always keep her white 

So at length they went one day, 
the mother and the child. Hand in 
hand they wandered down the Court 
of Honor and gazed upon the big 
and the and the 
They rode upon the 


bisons fountains 
noble horses. 
moving sidewalk and sat in the shade 
of the Peristyle. The child did not 
understand it all, nor did the mother ; 
but perhaps they enjoyed it all the 
more for that, for beauty suffers by 
analysis. They followed the broad 
pathway up the lake and rested upon 
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ANGEL. 


. Selden. 


the benches in the wooded island and 
wondered at the queer plants and 
flowers in the Horticultural building. 
Beatrice exclaimed upon it all, and 
went into little ecstasies of admira- 
tion, but her mother was silent, and 
only looked, and sometimes sighed. 
Then they crossed the bridge to the 
east, and as they passed Beatrice 
looked up and saw the angel on the 
corner of the Manufactures building. 


‘*‘Oh, Mamma, look!’’ she cried. 
‘* See the white angel on the top!’’ 
‘* Yes, dear, I see it,’’ said her 


mother. ‘‘It is very pretty.’’ She 
would have passed on, but Beatrice, 
suddenly silent, stood gazing up at 
the angel; and as they crossed the 
bridge again on their way home, she 
stopped once more and looked long at 
the white angel with its outspread 
wings. ‘‘Come, Beatrice, we must 
go home now,”’ said her mother; but 
it was not until she took the child 
by the hand and drew her away 
that Beatrice would consent to go. 

Beatrice spoke often of the angel in 
the days that followed and begged to 
Her 
mother could not take her again, the 
exertion was too great, but at length, 
after many misgivings, she bade the 
child alone ; 
after that Beatrice spent the afternoon 
within the magic turnstiles. 

Always she went to look at the 
angel. It caught her childish fancy, 


up there so high, almost among the 


go again to the fair grounds. 


go and several times 
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clouds. She looked upon it with a 
reverence not unlike what she might 
have felt for the angel at the sepul- 
chre, if she had known the story. 
She thought the angel must see a 
great deal that people could not see 
upon the ground, it was up so far. 
Perhaps it could see away to Italy, 
across the sea. But Beatrice thought 
not, because Italy was so very, very 
far away, her mother had told her. 
The angel must know the birds, all 
of them, they flew about it so much. 
Perhaps they brought messages to it 
when they came. Once she saw one 
of them alight upon its wing; it was 
so high she could hardly see, but she 
almost thought the angel turned a 
little and smiled upon it. 

How small the people must look 
down upon the ground! The angel 
must pity them for having to crawl 
about upon the dirty roads, it was so 
high above all the noise and dust. 
Once Beatrice saw it when the sun 
was setting, so that the angel shone 
white in the light while all the rest 
below was in the shadow; and she 
wished she were an angel too, and 
could see the sun and the stars and 
the ships upon the lake, like the 
angel on the Manufactures building. 
But why did not the angel fly away 
to heaven? For Beatrice had a vague 
idea that angels belonged in heaven. 
Perhaps it liked to stay there high 
among the clouds, and look down 
upon the people. Perhaps it could 
She wondered if the 
other angels came to visit it. 


not get away. 
It was 
very selfish of them if they did not. 
It must be so lonely up there at night, 
and cold, too. And when it rained 
the poor angel must get very wet. 
After all, Beatrice thought she would 
not care to be an angel unless she 
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could fly away to heaven when she 
chose. 

The glorious autumn passed away 
and winter came. 
closed the shadow of a 
mighty sorrow, and the thousands 
who had walked its stately colonades 
scattered to their homes. Day by 
day the long trains bore them away 


The great fair 
beneath 


to brown western prairies and eastern 
hillsides, and to the soothing breezes 
of the south. Some crossed the sea 
again and told the far off peoples 
the wonderful story of the city by the 
lake. Stony Island avenue was lonely 
and deserted, as if swept by a pesti- 
The crowded restau- 
rants closed their doors, and gambling 
halls were for rent,—the fakir was 
heard no more. 


lence. once 


For a time Beatrice’s father man- 
aged to pick up work of one kind or 
another around the park; but as the 
chill snows of winter sank upon the 
city, the outlook grew dark in the 
meagre little household. Those were 
the days when the father sat silent 
and sullen in the corner with his chin 
upon his hand, and the mother, who 
was too ill to sit up now, sighed as 
she looked at her child; and Bea- 
trice’s heart was nearly broken to 
hear her mother cough and cough, 
for the cold was killing her. 

It was a bitter day for poor little 
Beatrice when she stood by the grave 
and listened tothe thud of earth upon 
her mother’s coffin. She did not half 
understand it then, no one does; but 
when she came back to the empty 
home and tried to live on as before, 
the awful desolation seemed too great 
to bear. For her father was not the 
same to her as her mother had been. 
He had never seemed like a father, 


more like a somewhat 


morose and 
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quick-tempered uncle. 
her mother had been 
another. 


Beatrice and 
all in all to one 
She could hardly convince 


herself that 


her mother was really 
gone. Every few moments she would 
say to herself, ‘* I 
this,’’ 


must tell mamma 
or ‘‘ I will ask mamma,’’ only 
to think in the next breath that she 
never could ask mamma any more. 
She thought often of the angel in 
the dreary days that followed. She 
wondered if it was still on the top of 
the tall building. It must suffer so, 
up there in the wind and snow ; and 
its sister angels could not come to see 
it now, it would be so cold coming 
down the sky. She 
dered if it missed the other angels as 
she 


through won- 


missed her mother, and she 


that the 
angel and she could fly away together 


wished, oh, so earnestly, 
up to Heaven where her mother was. 


She used to look out the window to 


the east and long for it to come; but 
the angel never came. 
Her father worked when he could 


get work, and sat silent and moody 


by the stove when he could not. 
Failure and misfortune had em- 
bittered him against the world. He 
owed it nothing; he had received 


only rebuff and injury ; he had asked 
bread and it had given him a stone. 
Too ignorant to perceive that his ill 
luck was mostly due to his own in- 
dolence and bad judgment, he rose in 
fierce revolt against he knew not 
God, the universe, society,— 
what had they done for him? The 
very laws of nature were conceived in 
cruelty ; the earth turned to rock and 
the sky to ice at the moment of his 
greatest necessity. 


what. 


Desperate, hope- 
less, often half intoxicated, it some- 
times seemed to his depraved imag- 
ination that, the 


had he power, it 
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would be but a sweet solace of re- 
venge to sweep away at a single blow 
the labored fabric of society. 

While his wife was alive she had 
restrained him, for he had loved her 
very dearly. But now she was dead ; 
and on Sundays his wretched little 
house was the rendezvous for a group 
of malcontents. Around his rusty 
kitchen stove circled the theories of 
anarchy. Government was brought 
before this tribunal and summarily 
condemned—by men too weak to gov- 
ern themselves. The acknowledged 
flaws of society—those hardships and 
horrors which are analogous to the 
unexplained cruelties of nature—were 
magnified until they completely ob- 
scured the multitude of advantages 


which them, 


accompany and with 
them was mingled in inseparable con- 
fusion a 
And for 


circumstances bring the flaws of so- 


specious tissue of error. 


there was reason for this; 
ciety to the attention of the very poor 
much more frequently and forcibly 
than its advantages. 

To this group of economic rebels 
all was darkness. No single ray of 
light pierced the deep night of pluto- 
cratic oppression. Wealth ruled the 


world; and government, even so 
called republican government, was 
but the servant of wealth. Capital 


was every day more and more con- 
trolled by the few, and the people 
were being reduced to a_ slavery 
which was all the more galling for 
its shallow pretense of independence. 
Even the expression of opinion was 
controlled by the ‘‘money power.’’ 
Editors of newspapers must write as 
their owners directed. Even teachers 
of political science, and authors of 
economic books were directly depend- 
ent upon the wealthy classes for their 
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support. The working man must vote, 
speak, and think as his employer de- 
sired, if he would keep his position. 
And there was no relief. Impa- 
tient man, hurrying through his little 
span of years, cannot learn the lesson 
of the strata. 
day what can 
century. 


He wishes to do ina 

only be done in a 
To the ignorant the ice- 
berg seems stationary. It seemed to 
the group about the kitchen stove 
that the only solution was in com- 
plete re-construction. The building 
must be torn down and begun anew 
upon a better plan. 

Such was the argument of the abler 
and better educated of these Sunday 
reasoners. Beatrice’s father could 
not appreciate it all, but he gathered 
that everything was wrong and the 
only remedy was to destroy, a remedy 
which appealed very strongly to him. 
Nothing is more dangerous than a 
radical theory in the hands of a man 
who but half understands it. 

Beatrice, of course, saw 
of all this. 
father 
worked and 
work was to be 
listened to the 


but little 
She only knew that her 
drank more and 


more and 


less, when 
had. 


talk of the strange 


less even 


She sometimes 


men who came to see him, but not 
often. She did not like them. She 
felt instinctively that they were not 
good men; and again and again she 
wished in vain that her mother could 
come back to her. 

At length the dreary winter was 
gone; but the spring and summer 
brought no improvement in the pros- 
pects of the little family. Times were 
hard, and Beatrice’s father 
little energy in 
Labor 


showed 
looking for work. 
disturbances were common, 
and he took a passionate interest in 


them all. When the great strike 
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came, he joined the crowd at the 


stock yards as a matter of course. 


Beatrice with 
was drinking more than ever. 
was gloomy and 


saw dismay that he 
He 
silent and would 
hardly speak to her. 

On the day after our great national 
holiday she spent the afternoon wan- 
dering through Jackson Park. She 
had often the 
It grieved her 
to see the buildings all broken and 
torn away; but the white angel still 
remained. 


there 
lonely spring days. 


been during 


Beatrice thought it must 
certainly fly away soon or the build- 
ings would all be gone. 

The broad pathway was deserted 
as she came back past the terminal 
station. She was a little afraid, but 
All 
man stealing 
around the corner as if to keep from 
being seen. 


she had learned not to mind it. 
at once she saw a 
For a moment her heart 
beat quick with fright; but at the 
next glance she saw it was her father 
and ran toward him. But he clutched 
her arm with a grip like a vise and 


hoarsely bade her run home and 
never say that she had seen him 
there. Beatrice had not seen him 
like that before. His step was 


unsteady, and his eyes were almost 
wild as he walked rapidly away. 
Beatrice watched him, uncertain 
what to do; but when at length he 
disappeared she turned to go home as 
he had told her. As she was setting 
out she looked around half fearfully, 
and saw flames creeping out at the 
corner of the building next her, and 
smoke oozing through the cracks. 
An instant she stood stupefied ; then, 
half in fear and half in a vague desire 
to find some one, she ran northward 
alongside the Transportation build- 


ing, until at length, tearful and 








THE 


she sank down 


pile of boards. 


breathless, upon a 
She heard some one shouting and 
then for a 
few minutes all was silent, and Bea- 


saw two guards running ; 


trice began to wonder if she had been 
dreaming. Over across the lagoon 
she could see the angel against the 
sky, its wings still stretched out as if 
to fly away; but she was too fright- 
ened to think about it. She 
looked again toward the south and 


much 


saw black clouds of smoke pouring 
up alongside the white dome of the 
Administration building. Then she 
heard the warning clang of the fire 
department, and the broad 
pathway from the north swept the 
Hyde Park engines on their way to 
answer the alarm. 


down 


She crept farther 
back upon the pile of rubbish, as the 
laboring horses thundered by with 
their ponderous load. 

She not 
dense volumes of 


The 
smoke, rising 
slowly up above the park, and then 
reluctantly the Court of 
Honor and drifting out over the lake, 
told all too plainly the story of de- 
struction. 


was long alone. 


crossing 


People on foot, people on 
horseback, people in carriages, passed 
her in constantly increasing numbers. 

Meanwhile the flames were spread- 
The Ad- 
ministration building caught almost 
immediately ; the roof burned quickly 
through and the high dome formed a 
vast chimney from which the smoke 


ing with surprising speed. 


and fire poured forth as from a mighty 
kiln. In less than half an hour the 
building was a total wreck. Torches 
from its lofty arch were borne blazing 
through the air to the Mining, Elec- 
tricity, and Manufactures buildings, 
and across the Court of Honor, far 
out into the lake. 


WHITE ANGEL. 
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Beatrice sat silent and awe-struck, 
watching the rapid spread of the fire ; 
but when the corner of the Manu- 
factures building began to burn she 
thought again of the white angel, and 
looked to see if it was still there. Yes, 
there it stood, poised above the west- 
ern doorway, seemingly all uncon- 
cerned in the face of fast approaching 
danger. Oh, surely, surely now it 
would break away from its ruined 
city, and soar aloft to its home among 
the clouds! Beatrice watched it with 
beating heart, anxious lest it should 
slip away when she was not looking. 

She was now in the midst of a 
The paths and 
bridges and the piles of timber were 
thickly covered everywhere with an 


crowd of sightseers. 


indiscriminate mass of men, women, 
and children, silently watching the 
mounting flames. All seemed to real- 
ize that they were looking upon a 
scene of grandeur unparalleled in the 
story of the past, and one probably 
never to be repeated: for nothing 
was ever better calculated to make a 
magnificent bonfire than the White 
City. Only the children talked, and 
some of the younger girls. At inter- 
fire engines would part the 
crowd, as they arrived from the more 
distant portions of the city, or passed 
around to the north to protect the 
Government building. 


vals 


Night had come on, but no one 
noticed it; the light of the fire was 
like that of day. It shone high into 
the heavens with a glaring brilliancy, 
and died away in exquisite shades of 
blue and yellow and orange and red. 
The roar of the flames was like a dis- 
tant cataract. For ninety degrees 
the horizon was a sea of fire. The 
majestic world-city, treasured in the 
hearts of thousands, seemed to rise 
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in fierce rebellion against the piece- 
meal destruction of the wreckers, and 
chose rather to perish, sublime to the 
last, in one magnificent whirlpool of 
flame. 

The southern end of the Manufac- 
tures building had already fallen, and 
it was the expectation of the specta- 
tors that the remainder would give 
way, section by section, toward the 
north ; but a far grander sight awaited 
them. First came a sound like the 
rushing of a distant avalanche ; then 
with one simultaneous and tremen- 
dous crash the whole vast structure 
fell thundering to the earth. Noth- 
ing remained standing save the two 
towers, at the corner and at the side. 
The involuntary exclamations of the 
people blended in one long-drawn 
‘“‘Ah!”’ of astonishment, horror, and 
admiration. 
the pile of ruins with a fierce glare 
far into the heavens, and the heat re- 
doubled in intensity. 

Instantly Beatrice looked for the 
angel. The western arch upon which 
it stood, had survived the fall of the 
main building, 


The flames shot up from 


and as the wind 
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THE OLD ELM. 


swept aside the smoke and flame, she 
could still see plainly the white angel, 
erect and motionless at the top. 
Why, oh, why did it not fly away ? 
Could it be that it was going to be 
burned up with the rest? Beatrice 
When the 
tower fell below it, she would see the 
white-winged 


refused to believe it. 
angel, soaring above 
the smoke and fire, away to its home 
in the sky. 

Beatrice clasped her hands closely 
together and waited. Suddenly the 
tall the higher 
because no building stood behind it, 
began to crumble and fall. 


structure, now all 
For an 
instant the angel seemed to poise it- 
self with outspread wings upon its 
trembling and pedestal ; 
then, with one last look at the sky 
and the stars, it plunged headlong 
into the seething flames. 


swaying 


For a moment Beatrice was dumb 
with horror; then she began to cry 
as if her heart would break. Two 
kind hearted women who sat near her 
and 
asked her why she was crying so; 
but she would not tell them. 


came and tried to comfort her 


OLD ELM. 


Fenks. 


And this is June:—these overhanging boughs 
Invite us—nay, entice us—to a rest 
Upon this soft, green, fragrant mother-breast, 
Where we may watch the sweet home-coming cows 
Wind down the hill, and listen to the vows 
We have no right to hear from that small nest 
That swings above us, while the waning west 
Breathes benedictions on our throbbing brows. 
Here we will dream the twilight hours away 
Beneath this ample firmament of leaves, 
And listen to the whirr of unseen wings 
Within the shadows, while the soft airs play 
The songs our mother sung, that time nor thieves 
Can filch from mem'ry’s storehouse—Hark! she sings! 
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CHAPTER 


VICTORY 
but at a 


cost, 


was won, 
terrible 
the 
little 


triumph when he thought 





and king 


could care 


wh 


for his 


of the thousands whose blood and 
lives had bought it for him. 
‘We fought with the strength of 


himself wrote in his 


‘* Lecture de Catt,’’ 


despair,’’ he 
‘*merely to win 
our way back to our miserable con- 
That is 
the reason so much blood was shed ; 
had this 
should probably have been 


dition of preceding years. 


we not fought battle we 
driven to 
the antipodes.”’ 

Sax- 


So the battle was fought, and 


far as in the 
king’s hands, the Russians retreating 
to Poland, back to 
Glatz, and the Swedes withdrawing 
to Stralsund. Friedrich’s name was 
terrible to 


ony, as Dresden, was 


Laudon falling 


more his enemies than 
ever before. 

The Prussian army went peacefully 
the Baireuth 


dragoons being divided between two 


into winter quarters, 
little villages in the vicinity of Frei- 
berg, having been once more publicly 
commended by the great commander 
for its battle. 
Von Bulow, the regimental comman- 


‘heroic deeds’’ in 


der, was made a major-general before 
his time, and Major von Seelhorst 


TIME OF 


e German of 


REUTLINGEN. 


THE GREAT KING. 


Hans Werder. | 
/:. Chandler . 


XNII. 


was promoted to the colonelcy, while 


upon Reutlingen’s breast glistened 
the cross of honor, the highest ambi- 
tion of all The cap- 
tain’s wild leap over the ditch had 


been made known to the king, and 


noble minds. 


his majesty was proud of his officer. 
Unspeakable pride and thankfulness 
filled Reutlingen’s breast ; what could 
bring him pain or anxiety now; 
what personal trouble could disturb 
him as long as he was a Prussian 


soldier, an officer of Friedrich the 


Great, 


his monarch ? 


as long as he had pleased 

Before the Prussian troops could 
settle permanently into winter quar- 
ters, however, came trying marches 
in pursuit of the enemy and expedi- 
the 
duties full of pleasure to Reutlingen, 


tions against imperial army, 


whose heart was filled with a joy and 


excitement of victory which over- 


At 


last, when the much needed rest had 


shadowed every other feeling. 


come, when the first transports of 
triumph were past, cooler recollec- 
tions returned, and there awoke with 
redoubled force in Reutlingen’s soul 
the bitter the truth. 


His urgent desire to see Ulrike was 


realization of 


ever before him; to seek an explana- 
tion and vindicate his honor were his 


sole aims. He asked his colonel for 
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leave, which, in that officer’s zeal in 
his newly gained office, was unwill- 
ingly granted. 

‘‘T am very reluctant to let you go, 
Reutlingen, for you know his majesty 
disapproves of these leaves of ab- 
sence. We are now very near head- 
quarters, and the king could easily 
inspect the regiment at a moment’s 
notice. Still, if so much depends on 
that is 
the longest time that I can possibly 


it, you may go for three days; 


give you.”’ 
That short 
enough, but it was better than noth- 


Three days. was 


ing and Reutlingen was satisfied. 


* * * * * * 


In the centre of Saxony lay the 
estate of Leitnitz, belonging to Herr 
von Trebenow. The mansion was a 
stately white house with a mansard 
roof pierced by round windows, and 
on the garden side were beautiful 
terraces decorated in the fashion of 
the day. The large garden itself was 
surrounded by a trellis arched walk 
and by neatly trimmed hedges, while 
at the foot of the terraces a fountain 
threw its misty spray high into the 
air to fall again in light drops upon 
the shells which lined the stone basin. 
Now the ground was bare, in the 
clear cool days of autumn, waiting 
only the coming of its pure white 
mantie of winter snow. 

Ulrike von Reutlingen stood in a 
window overlooking the terraces and 
the bare 
fields, while her aunt, Frau von Tre- 


gazed silently out over 
benow, sat at the other side of the 
room with her daughter beside her, 
both busily engaged upon a piece of 
They had by this 
time become accustomed to the silent 


silk embroidery. 


sadness that had at first seemed so 
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unlike the gentle Ulrike, and so they 
paid no attention to her. 

She, on her part, watched the wind 
playing with the dry red leaves that 
lay scattered over the green turf, and 
thought of Langenrode. A year had 
now passed since the strains of the 
Hohenfriedburg march first rang in 
her ears; a single year, and yet it 
seemed to her as though a century 
had gone between, a whole lifetime 
lived as in a dream. 

The Prussian dragoons quartered 
in the vicinity had spread the news of 
the battle of Torgau until it at last 
the of the family at 
Leitnitz, and Ulrike heard that the 
Baireuth dragoons had taken part, 
that Reutlingen had acted gallantly, 
and that he had been 
the king. 


reached ears 


decorated by 
It was certainly good news, 
and her relations could not under 
stand why she sighed so bitterly nor 
why she was so restless. 
‘*There’s no passion that burns with so 
fierce a flame 
As the that locked in 
must remain.”’ 


love the heart 
She whispered the words of the old 
love song softly to herself, and pressed 
her forehead against the cool window 
pane. 
Suddenly the door was flung hastily 
open and Annette hurried in. 


‘*Oh, my lady! 


My dear master, 
the captain, is just riding into the 
garden ; he will be here in a moment. 
Oh, how glad I am!”"’ 

Ulrike turned, her face pale as 
death. So he had come to seek her 
and had found her here. She must 
meet him, must see him, for she knew 
he would brook no refusal. Oh, how 
would he speak to her? Her heart 
sank within her. 


‘Go and meet him and bring him 
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to my room, I will wait for him 
there,’’ she said hurriedly. ‘‘ You 
will excuse me, my dear aunt?’’ 


Without waiting for an answer she 
ran up the stairs into her own bright 
little room and, glancing in the mir- 
ror, tried to straighten her hair, but 
her hands trembled like aspen leaves, 
and her knees threatened to give way 
She him 
when he had gently sought her hand ; 


beneath her. had feared 


how could she meet him now when 
she had so troubled and angered him ? 
She heard his heavy step in the corri- 
dor, and the door flew open. 

‘‘This way, please, my dear sir,”’ 
cried Annette, 
opened the door. 


retreating as she 

It closed with a heavy slam, and 
Ulrike realized that 
with him. 


alone 
The whole room seemed 


she was 
to swim around her and she grasped 
the back of a chair with both hands. 
Reutlingen stood in the middle of the 
room breathing fast and loud, an agi- 
tation that he had 
known filling his heart with pain and 
anger. 

‘* Ulrike,’’ he cried at last. 
you came here against my wishes and 


never before 


‘So 
and my express command. Tell me 
why you did this? 

His eyes flashed and his voice was 
full ofanger. Ulrike stood asthough 
stunned ; she could not speak, and he 
advanced heavily towards her. 

‘‘Ulrike, you have made a fool of 
me with your obstinate silence long 
enough ; now you shall speak to me! 
You have broken your marriage vow, 
forgotten your duty, and I can at 
least demand an explanation.’ 

Ulrike had become quieter; an in- 
stinct of self defense awoke within 
her such as teaches the bird of the 
forest to defend itself against the 
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hawk. She raised her head and 
looked at him; that soft beseeching 
gaze from the tear dimmed eyes 
touched his heart, the harsh words 
died away upon his tongue, and his 
eyes softened. As she stood there 
helpless before him, so maidenly and 
so charming, he longed to fold her 
in his strong arms; his feeling of 
anger changed to one of burning pas- 
sion as the storm wind shifts sud- 
denly from the east to the south and 
blows through the and 
forests, still passionate, but with a 
more soothing breath. 


meadows 


‘* Ulrike, why have you done this ? 
Did you run away from me?’’ 

Ah, yes; she had tried to escape 
him, but how could she confess it. 

‘‘Did you not receive my letter ?’’ 
she asked. 

A hasty and unwilling acknowl- 
edgment was his reply. 

‘Did you write that letter your- 
self, Ulrike ?’’ 

‘* Yes ; certainly.’ 

‘‘ Then did some one dictate it to 
you ?”’ 


’ 


‘‘ No, I wrote it alone.”’ 

Her hand trembled in his grasp. 

‘*Now please tell me your reasons 
for doing it ; why did you leave Stein- 
hovel ?”’ 

Silently, as before, her head sank, 
and with it his patience ended. 

‘‘Make up your mind to answer 
me,’ he continued with rising anger. 
‘‘ Why did you leave my house after 
I had strictly forbidden you to do so?” 

‘* You had forbidden it, Herr von 
Reutlingen, and by what right ?’’ 

‘““What?’? He laughed aloud as 
he turned and threw himself into a 
chair, his clenched fist falling heavily 
upon his knee. 

‘* My dear lady, that is a question 
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that I can readily answer. By the 
right of an honorable and true hus- 
band. I have never given up the 
rights as such that you gave me when 
you met me at the altar, and you 
have forgotten the first duty that I 
laid upon you. I want to know why 
Tell me, Ulrike, 
why did you leave my house ?’’ 


you have done this. 


‘*T considered it better for you and 
for myself.’’ 

‘* What do you mean by that ?’’ 

gas | part, Herr von 
Reutlingen; that was our agreement. 
I wanted to the 
lighten it.’’ 





we must 


hasten step, to 


Her voice became indistinct. She 
sank down in a chair before him and 
covered her 


face with her hands. 
Reutlingen made a move as though 
to rise but changed his mind and 
leaned back silently again. A terri- 
ble pause ensued. 

‘* Ulrike, have I deserved 
this?’’ he asked at last, as though it 


how 


were forced from his unwilling lips. 
She did not look up, and a frightened 
sigh was her only answer. 

‘* Child, the idea did not originate 
in your own mind, who put it into 
your head ?”’ 

‘*No one, Herr von Reutlingen. 
Listen to me for a moment,’’ cried 
Ulrike, now determined to speak out 
unreservedly. ‘‘ You know I mar- 
ried you in my loneliness when you 
so nobly offered me your aid and 
protection. I accepted your offer, 
although I knew that it was only a 
whim of your kind heart, and was 
prompted by no real feeling for ine. 
I will speak plainly. made a 
and I had 
already felt deeply humiliated by it, 
when ’’—she raised herself to her full 
height —‘‘my cousin, 


You 
great sacrifice for me 


Benno von 
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Trautwitz, came and opened my eyes. 
He saw more clearly than I, and 
showed me the whole unworthiness 
of my position; he left me no doubt 
of what 


I must expect from you 


should I carry my chains any longer 
in silence——’’ 

“What must you expect from me?” 
interrupted Reutlingen in a voice of 
forced calmness. 

A glance of agony met his own. 

‘‘Must I then tell you? Is it not 
enough that I must know that I bear 
your name while——’’ 

‘* While what ? 

‘“While an unworthy life dares to 
be more to you than——”’ 

She farther, for a harsh 
laugh interrupted her speech; pale 
and with flashing 


Go on.”’ 


got no 


eyes Reutlingen 
stood before her, his nostrils quiver- 
ing like the hand that rested upon 
his sabre. 

‘‘And he dared to make you believe 
this tale—lying hound? He sneaked 
under my roof in my absence merely 
to be near my wife, to win her heart 
from me with his damnable lies? 
Your teacher found a willing pupil 
no doubt. Perhaps he offered you 
his love in place of mine? Are 
you not afraid for your teacher's life 
when you throw such a lie in my 
face ?’’ 


‘‘ Herr von Reutlingen! What are 


you saying? Every one of your 
words is an insult to me.”’ 
He turned quickly away. 
‘Insult! And what have you 


said to me ?’ 
“Isn't it true, then?’’ 
trembling. 


she asked 


‘*You should have asked me that 
long ago, but you were so glad to lis- 
ten to my accuser that you did not 
consider my honor worth an inquiry.”’ 
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‘* I thought——’’ whispered Ulrike. 
‘*VYes, you thought——’’ He 


gazed darkly into her eyes. 

‘* Still it is not with you that my 
reckoning must be; where will I find 
your teacher? ‘Tell me that.’’ 

She met his glance with terror, for 
she saw written in it the death war- 
rant of her friend. 

‘* Where shall I 
You tell 
with growing anger. 

‘I don’t know. I 
not tell you,”’ 


find 


me,’’ he 


Trautwitz ? 


must continued 


I will 


she cried breathlessly. 


can't- 


‘But I will have it from you, U1- 
rike. made 


life so precious to you that you had 


Or has your lover his 
rather defy me than tell me his hiding 
place ?’’ 

Ulrike would not answer. 

‘* Will you tell me; ves or no?’’ 

Nor’ 

Reutlingen clinched his fist with a 
hot laugh. 

‘Good! that yours shall 
lead me to his heart, for I shall surely 
find the way ; you may keep that con- 
Without another 
he left the room and the 


‘no’ of 


stantly in mind.”’ 
word door 
closed noisily behind him. 

He remained leaning against the 
wall of the corridor and pressed his 
hand to his forehead, for the blood 
surged in his brain and through his 
veins until it seemed that head 
, must burst; thirst for revenge over- 


his 


powered him and made him long to 
With an effort he 
straightened himself up and hurried 
down the 


where his life’s happiness had been 


be on his way. 


stairs and out of house 
wrecked. 
In the courtyard he met a servant. 
‘* Can tell Lieutenant 


von Trautwitz is staying here?’’ he 


you me if 


inquired in a stern, commanding tone. 


REUTLINGEN. 
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‘‘No, sir; the lieutenant has been 
gone for a long time,’’ was the reply. 
‘*Do you know where he went? 

‘‘ No, sir. Perhaps to Dresden, or 
perhaps back to his regiment.”’ 

‘* Will you bring me my horse, my 
friend; I must hurry away ?’’ 

In her room above stood Ulrike. 
The noise of the door quivered in her 
brain, and stiil more sharply she could 
hear his terrible words and the fear- 
ful tone in which he uttered them. 
Now he was gone to demand an ex- 
planation and seek revenge, and he 
would not hesitate, he would find his 
and blood shed. 

For her error; spilt on her 
W hose 


become, 


enemy 
Blood ! 


account. 


would be 


murderess would 


she Reutlingen’s or Ben- 


no's? A shudder ran through her 
frame; no, that could not, must not 
A thought flashed through 


her mind like lightning 


happen. 
; he could not 
yet be gone; his horse must be saddled; 
which way would he go? He must 
pass the gate that opened into the 
highway from the wide drive through 
the The cold November 
wind blew around her, but she felt it 
not, as she flew like a 


garden. 


hunted fawn 
over the turf and along the straight 
road from the leafless hedge to the 
spot where he must pass. The gate 
was closed and locked, and she shook 
it with both 


still 


hands and 
and listened. 


then stood 
The gallop of a 
horse reached her ears, and the beat- 
ing of her heart told her that he was 
coming nearer and nearer. He was 
passing the gate when he heard her 
cry and stopped his horse. 

‘Ulrike ?”’ 


it really she? 


Was it a ghost or was 

There she stood, her 
delicate cheeks red from exertion, 
her hair flying in the cold wind, and 


a feverish glow in her eyes. The 
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wooden gate separated them, and her 
weak hands shook it in vain. Scarcely 
realizing what he was doing Reutlin- 
gen leaped from his saddle; every- 
thing that stood between them was 
forgotten in the wave of passion that 


surged over him. He threw the 
reins over a small bush and struck 
the latch with his clinched fist. 


With a crash the woodwork splintered 
and the gate flew open. 
‘* Ulrike, 


me ?”’ 


what do you want of 

He held toth her hands in his own ; 
those small, soft, ice-cold hands that 
trembled like 


feverish grasp. 


aspen leaves in his 

‘* Herr von Reutlingen,’’ she stam- 
mered with a dry throat, ‘‘for God’s 
sake don't look for him; give up 
your revenge. O God! it was my 
fault. Kill me, but don’'t—’’ Her 
voice failed her. 

The blood turned to ice in his veins 
and his face became ashy pale. So 
she feared for his enemy’s life and 
begged for mercy fo: him. 

‘*No, child! Cry to God for your 


lover’s life, not to me. I am going 


CHAPTER 


In the living room of his mansion 
of Neuserbnitz sat the young count 
of Langenrode and his guest, Lieu- 
tenant von Trautwitz, the latter, an 
expression of mingled fatigue and 
sadness on his 
head thrown back in his chair, gazing 
gloomily into the fire that crackled in 
the fireplace, while his host watched 
him attentively. 


his dark face, with 


The count of Langenrode was still 
a young man and was unusually 
large and strong, the friendly, pleas- 


ant expression of his weather-beaten 
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to carry him my thanks for the lesson 
he taught you; he will need your 
prayers.”’ 

In deathly terror she tried to free 
her fingers from his clenched hand. 

‘‘Let me go! Listen to me! My 
God, you wrong me!”’ 

“Women always that,”’ he 
“*“You 
broke our marriage bond yourself. 


What binds me to my word now ?”’ 


say 
cried, with a short laugh. 


‘* Don’t go away so,”’ cried the ter- 
rified girl. ‘‘I will make restitution. 
You must listen to me!’’ 

He drew her closer to him. 

‘“No, no; I Ilove you 
madly, child. My own, and still not 
mine—you will kill me! 


must go. 
How long 
must I see you beyond my reach?”’ 

In an outburst of passion he threw 
his arms around her and kissed her 
again and again, and then tore him- 
self away so roughly that she stag- 
gered back. 

The gate closed; he sprang into 
the saddle and galloped away into 
the fast fading twilight, the gravel 
rattling under his horse’s hoofs as he 
went. 


XXIII. 


face bespeaking an easy going dispo- 
sition, which inclined him to think 
much of the good things of life, 
giving him a tendency to 
corpulency. With a sigh of deep 
content he lifted his tankard to his 
mouth and blew clouds of smoke from 
his pipe towards the ceiling ; he could 
not understand why the other pre- 
ferred to 


thereby 


sit there gazing moodily 
into the coals, thinking neither of 
smoking nor drinking. 

‘*Stop your brooding, Trautwitz,”’ 


he said at last. ‘‘ Your wound is 
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healed and a good drink will not hurt 
you now; look at the agreeable side 
of life again, as becomes a jolly hus- 
sar.”’ 
‘Ah, if 


Benno with a sigh. 


I only could,’’ answered 
‘Life has 
agreeable side for me; that villainous 
king of Prussia stripped me of all my 
property by the siege of Dresden ; the 
girl that I love better than my life is 
estranged from me, and the last fleet- 
ing hope that I might some day call 
her mine has just died away. Don't 
ask about it. Those brigands 
that the king of Prussia calls his offi- 
cers have robbed My 


honor as an officer and as a man was 


no 


me 


me of her. 


forever lost on that unlucky hour 
when that miserable king released 
me on parole; everything in my life 
worth having has been laid in ashes 
by this margrave of Brandenburg.”’ 
‘‘As you were the king’s prisoner 
you can’t take it that he 
paroled you,’’ responded Langenrode 
quietly. 


amiss 
“Your only trouble was 
that you did not keep your word, my 
No; 
We shall never agree 
on that point, but that is no reason 
why our friendship should suffer. I 
believe you honorable as long as I 


good friend. don’t get into a 


rage over it. 


see that you only break your word to 
the enemies of our Fatherland, but 
you can’t be surprised if others criti- 
cise you more severely.”’ 

It really did not surprise Benno at 
all, but for that very reason he suf- 
fered more sharply under criticism. 

‘* Never mind that,’’ he said hur- 
riedly. ‘‘But you must see that I 


have no reason to feel happy. I 
hoped for so long to see this king of 
Prussia defeated by our combined 
forces, to see this margrave of Brand- 


enburg brought low, and now, that he 


Vv 


has won this battle when he was all 
but overpowered, the last and only 
hope of my life has flown.’’ 

‘‘Poor king,’’ laughed Langen- 
‘In my opinion he has done 
nothing to merit such hatred, he who 


has 


rode. 


» heroically beaten off an over- 
whelming force. I hate him also, of 
but at the time I 
admire him with all my heart.’’ 


course, same 
Benno shrugged his shoulders dis- 
dainfully. 
‘You understand me any 
better than before, Langenrode, but 


don't 


you are a good fellow nevertheless, 
and about the only man on earth who 
means well by me. You will be a 
good friend to me after my death, I 
know, so I will not quarrel with you 
now.”’ 

‘‘ You are not going to commit sui- 
cide, are you?’’ asked Langenrode, 
half in jest, half in earnest. 

‘* No: 
yourself, only enemies.’’ 

‘* That 
low ?”’ 


but I have no friends but 


seek your life, poor fel- 


‘Perhaps. You told me yesterday 
of a Prussian officer of dragoons who 
asked for me here and then went on 
to Dresden to seek me. That must 
have been Reutlingen, the brigand 
who robbed me of Ulrike; your de- 
scription fits him well, and he has 
only too much cause to seek a reck- 
oning with me, I freely admit.’’ 

‘*Do you think that he will demand 
satisfaction; those Prussian officers 
think a great deal of their honor?’”’ 

Trautwitz laughed grimly. 

‘This street robber is not seeking 
his own death. But I am caught on 
every side and for that reason I have 
prepared for death. Will you do me 
a friendly service, Langenrode?’’ 

‘* Certainly, old friend.”’ 
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Benno drew a sealed packet from 
his breast. 

‘* See here, my friend; should you 
once be sure that I am dead I want 
you to give this to Ulrike. Take it 
to her yourself; she shall then hear 
of my death through you and through 
no one else. Promise me that 
will do it.”’ 


‘‘T promise you.”’ 


you 


Benno leaned back contentedly in 
his chair, Langenrode took a deep 
draught from his tankard, and they 
both relapsed into silence once more. 
At last Benno spoke again as though 
some disquieting thought had sud- 
denly occurred to him. 

‘I must start to-day in order to 
reach my regiment as early as possi- 


ble to-morrow; I know a 


secluded 
little inn in the mountains where I 
can pass the night. That isthe most 
convenient way for me to do.’’ 
Langenrode looked at him, a little 
startled, for the thought occurred to 
him that 


Reutlingen on the way. 


Benno expected to meet 

‘‘As you will, my friend, but I will 
bear you company until you reach 
your mountain inn.”’ 

‘*Do you want to protect me from 
any followers I may have?” asked 
Benno laughing. 

‘* Perhaps; at any rate I want to 
be present at any accidents that may 
happen. One can’t always tell about 
such things, you know.”’ 

He spoke in an indifferent way, but 
still in a true, manly tone. He was 
sorry for this poor fellow who, by his 
own confession, had no friend on 
earth but himself. 

Soon after this conversation they 
started off together and, with Benno’s 
servant 


following them, they rode 


through the dark mountain forests 
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into Bohemia. Just as darkness set 


in they reached the inn of which 
Benno had spoken, a small, uncared 
for cabin with a wide, overhanging 
roof which stood in the shadow of 
the neighboring trees with its back 
against a cliff. 

The two men demanded shelter, 
and the host, a black bearded brig- 
and, greeted Benno with a grin as an 
old acquaintance, and said that he 
could guide him to his regiment. 
They entered the low public room 
which filled smoke and 


steam, and found there two rough 


was with 
looking peasants who were drinking 
brandy and throwing dice. 

‘* This is an abominable lodging,’’ 
grumbled ‘*We cer- 
tainly would have done better had 
we remained 
night.”’ 


Langenrode. 


where we were over 

Benno sat down beside the dirty 
pine table and rested his head upon 
his hands. 


‘* Never mind he said _ sadly. 
‘* Do you know the feeling that a man 
sometimes has that he is fleeing from 
his fate to the end of the world? I 
have done all I could to win my hap- 
piness and I thought I had done it, 
but to-day it seems to me as if every- 
thing were lost, as if my part were 
played to a finish on the stage of life. 
Fate has dealt unkindly with me; I 
feel her hand closing around me and 
As 
the storm sighs through the trees— 
listen—what was that?’’ 


I will no longer try to escape it. 


The hoofs of a horse beat upon the 
wooden bridge that crossed the brook 
in front of the house, 
called 


and a man’s 

out a loud ‘‘hello’ 

through the stillness of the night. 
Benno sprang up and stepped to 


the window, every trace of color fad- 


’ 


voice 
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ing from his face. ‘‘He is there,’’ 
came through his clenched teeth. 
The full moon had risen over the 
forest and its pale light shone bright 
as day on the little clearing before 
the door. ‘There sat a rider upon his 
horse, a white feather in his three 
cornered hat, his hand hanging by 
his the moonbeams 
flashed like lightning upon his sabre. 


side where 
He gave some directions about his 
horse to the servant who answered 
his call, and then swung himself out 
of the saddle. 

In the meantime Langenrode had 
sought the host in an effort to keep 
out the unwelcome guest, but before 
he could accomplish anything the 
Reut- 
The blood rushed to 
his temples when he saw Benno. 

‘** Herr Trautwitz, I have 
sought you for four days through 
town and country; may I ask you for 
a short interview ? 


door was pushed open and 


lingen entered. 


von 


I wish to ask a 
question, and a short answer will be 
all that is required.’’ 

‘‘T am at your service,”’ 
Trautwitz, 


answered 
the hilt 
‘*Here is my friend, 
Count Langenrode, who will remain 
with us during our interview, with 
your consent, Captain von Reutlin- 
gen.’’ 

The two men bowed to each other. 

‘“’That is exactly what I wish, to 
have a man of honor bear witness as 
to our meeting,’ 


his hand on 


of his sword. 


said Reutlingen. 
‘‘Now for my question, Herr von 
Trautwitz. I charge that you, dur- 
ing my absence with my regiment, 
sneaked into my house, won my 
wife’s ear, and through lies deroga- 
tory to my character so influenced 
her that she left my house in spite of 
my express commands, 


and now 


I/ 
wishes for a divorce.’’ His voice 
became loud and __ threatening. 
‘“What have you to say to this 


accusation ?’’ 

3enno’s eyes flashed with rage. 

‘‘Nothing, except that it is false. 
Whatever I have told my cousin is 
true. You won your wife in a man- 
ner unworthy of a man, for she was 
engaged to me before you ever crossed 
her path. I love her, and I know 
that my love is returned; you cannot 


me from 


prevent maintaining my 
place in her heart.’’ 

‘*Stop! No more!” Reutlingen’s 
face was ashy pale, and his eyes 


flashed like the lightning from black 
clouds on a stormy night. 

‘*Sir, you have broken your word 
of honor to my king, and as a Prus- 
sian officer I cannot challenge you, 
still, as a scoundrel who has assailed 
my honor, you shall feel my sword as 
a school boy feels the cane.’’ 

Their swords flashed from their 
scabbards in the firelight, and they 
closed in a struggle for life or death, 
the weapons clashing together as 
they circled round about each other. 
Reutlingen fought grimly and 
fiercely, like an enraged wild boar, 
while Trautwitz moved with the 
quickness and ease of a wildcat. 
Suddenly they closed, and the hus- 
sar fell back with a stream of blood 
gushing from his breast. Langen- 
rode rushed to him and knelt by his 
side. There was a deathly silence in 
the room. 

Reutlingen stood motionless, the 
point of his sabre lowered, while the 
warm drops trickled down over his 
right hand from a wound in his arm. 
His bloodshot eyes were fixed silently 
upon his enemy, who lay upon the 
floor before him. 
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Trautwitz threw his arms about his 
head and tried to murmur a few bro- 
ken words. 

‘*Benno, I am here; what do you 
want to say to me?’’ cried Langen- 
rode. 

A deep sigh was the only answer ; 
the wounded man’s head sank heav- 
ily back, and the calm of death 
smoothed his distorted features. 
Langenrode closed the lifeless eyes 
and made the sign of the cross over 
the ashy forehead. 

‘*Dead.’’ said he softly as he rose 
from his knees. 

Dead. Reutlingen saw it too truly. 
His honor was avenged; his enemy 
had wiped out the stain with his life’s 
blood. He had killed this man in 
the prime of his youth, not on the 
field of battle in his king’s service, 
but for personal revenge and to main- 
tain his own honor. He did not 
regret the deed, for honor is a sacred 
thing and demands the sacrifice of 
human life and all else 
it untarnished. 


besides to 
preserve 

At last he turned away, slipped his 
sword back into the scabbard, and 
left the room after a hasty word to 
Langenrode, who was covering the 
corpse with his cloak. 

Reutlingen paused outside the door. 
A ragged cloud flew over the face of 
the moon and sudden darkness fell 
around him, while the black firs bent 
rustling around him and the hoot of 
an owl came wild and full of fore- 
boding through the night. He drew 
his hand across his forehead without 
noticing that he thus streaked it with 
blood. At last the door opened, and 
turning, he saw Langenrode advanc- 
ing towards him. 

‘‘T take it that my company here 
is no longer agreeable to you, Count 
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Langenrode ; if sol am at your ser- 
and will take my departure. 
For—for the dead you will provide 
best. 


vice 


I will also ask you to give no- 
tice of the death to whomsoever you 
think necessary or best.’’ 

‘‘Herr von Reutlingen, you will 
readily believe that this hour has been 
very painful to me,’’ 
genrode 


answered Lan- 
earnestly ; ‘‘still I have no 
fault to find with the manner of my 
friend’s death; I warned him that he 
could not stand before you and tried 
to keep you apart. Life had no 
charms for him, and he died in hon- 
orable combat with a gentleman, so 
perhaps he is not so unhappy after 
all.’’ 

Reutlingen shrugged 
ders. 


his shoul- 

‘* Yes,’’ the count continued, ‘‘ your 
conduct could not have been other 
than it has: his course towards you 
demanded atonement, he knew it 
himself, and you followed the dictates 
of honor.’’ 

‘‘I thank you!’’ was Reutlingen’s 
answer, and then they parted, but 
as the captain was mounting his 
horse, Langenrode stepped up to him 
again. 

‘* Pardon me, Herr von Reutlingen. 
Yesterday my friend Trautwitz 
seemed to foresee his approaching 
fate and gave me a letter for your 
wife, making me promise to put it 
into her hands myself upon his death ; 
I hope I may do this with your con- 
sent ?’’ 

An indefinable expression passed 
over Reutlingen’s face as he raised 
his hand in salute. 

gi 
la 

Then he rode away into the stormy 
night. 


have nothing to say against 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Reutlingen rode without dismount- 
ing until the following morning, when 
the little village near 
Freiberg where his troop was quar- 
tered. 


he reached 
As he approached his dwell- 
ing he saw that some one was lean- 
ing from the window of his own room 
and looking anxiously up and down 
the street. Asthe captain approached 
this person drew back and emerged 
hastily from the front door. He was 
a sub-lieutenant of Reutlingen’s own 
troop, a tall, slender youth, blonde 
and handsome, from the eastern shore 
of Pomerania, and he now advanced 
to his captain's side, took his reins, 
and gave the horse to a groom. 

**O Captain! ”’ 
tience, and a tinge of reproach were 


Curiosity, impa- 


mingled together in his voice. 
‘* What's the matter with you, Ban- 
demer; what do you want with me?” 
Reutlingen dismounted heavily and 
stood rubbing his forehead with his 
hat in his hand. The sub-lieutenant 
opened the house door for him. 
‘*Will you go in, Captain?’’ he 
said in a persuasive tone. 
him to his 
room, threw himself wearily into a 


Reutlingen followed 
chair, and rested his head on his hand. 
It seemed as though a horrible night- 
mare clouded his brain and only the 
sharp pain in his soul kept his body 
awake. His hat slipped from his 
grasp and rolled on the floor, and the 
sub-lieutenant, as he sprang to get it, 
noticed fresh traces of blood on the 
other’s arm. 

‘*You are wounded, Captain,’’ he 
said quickly, ‘‘may I send for the 
regimental surgeon ?’’ 

The captain looked up and seemed 
to recover himself. 


‘‘ What are you doing here in my 
quarters, Bandemer; have you no 
better duty to do in my absence than 
this ?’’ 

‘‘T have done very little duty for 
the last two days, Captain, for Lieu- 
tenant von Hertel and I were ordered 
to alternate in staying here to await 
your return.’’ 

‘‘What has been the matter for 
two days then?’’ asked Reutlingen. 

‘‘Captain, his majesty was here 
and inspected the regiment.”’ 

The captain sprang up; the words 
‘his majesty’’ had a great effect 
upon his brain, for he brightened, 
trembled, and winced under them. 

‘* Bandemer, did I not have three 
days’ leave ?’’ 

‘* Certainly, Captain.’’ 

‘*And how long have I been away ; 
it seems like weeks ?’’ 

‘‘Five days, Captain.”’ 

** Five? 
My God!” 


upon his brow, realizing 


Two days over leave? 
He pressed his hand 
that his 
overwhelming passion had brought 
him into trouble. 

Carl Ludwig von Bandemer 
watched Reutlingen’s face as it 
seemed in a moment to 
older. 


grow vears 


He knew the strictness and 
attention to duty of his troop com- 
mander, by which he ruled himself 
no less than he did his men, and real- 
ized that it must be no trifling mat- 
ter that had caused the captain to 
forget himself so culpably. 

‘‘And his majesty discovered that 
I was absent?’’ asked Reutlingen, 
looking up suddenly. 

‘* Certainly, Captain. His majesty’s 
visit was entirely unexpected, his 
adjutant, Major von Bonin, notifying 
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us barely an hour before his arrival. 
The inspection was very satisfactory 
to him, but I heard that he asked for 
you at the end of it, Captain, and 
that the talk was of you for a long 
time. Afterwards the colonel com- 
manded that Hertel and myself should 
take turns in awaiting you here to 
tell you what had happened as soon 
as you arrived.’’ 

‘“’Thank you, Bandemer.’’ Reut- 
lingen’s glance met a pair of clear, 
honest eyes so full of earnest sym- 
pathy that he involuntarily extended 
his hand. 

‘‘T am going to report to the col- 
onel now ; please ask Lieutenant von 
Eickstadt to wait for me here.”’ 


The colonel welcomed him with 
every sign of astonishment and 
anxiety. 


‘‘But Reutlingen, for God’s sake, 
tell me what has happened to you. 


Your appearance strengthens my 
fears. I pray you tell me everything. 


Lay aside the fact that I am your col- 
onel and look upon me only as your 
old comrade.”’ 

Herr von Seelhorst was a gentle- 
man in the truest sense of the word, 
and Reutlingen did not hesitate to 
tell him of the fatal affair. The col- 
onel was full of sympathy and con- 
sternation. 

‘““Thank God it isn’t one of our 
own officers you have killed, dear 
Captain. As it is, I don’t believe we 
will call one of our own men to 
account for killing an enemy who has 
violated his parole so infamously, and 
I hope his majesty will let the mat- 
ter rest. The breaking of your leave 
is another matter, however, and what 
the king will say about that I can't 
even hazard a guess. You 
what I think of the matter.’’ 


know 
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Reutlingen’s broad breast heaved 
with an inaudible sigh. 

‘*From whom did his majesty learn 
of my absence ?’’ 

‘*My dear Captain, his majesty in- 
spected the regiment just after your 
leave had expired, and although you 
had not reported your return—even 
though I was a little worried over it 
—I could not believe that an officer 
of your rank would forget himself as 
you have done. I tried to get his 
majesty to allow me to deal with your 
case myself, but without avail; he 
learned exactly how the matter stood 
and then ordered that you report to 
him in person immediately upon your 
return, an order 
transmit to you. 


which I hereby 
His majesty is in- 
specting the troops at Freiberg to- 
day, so you need lose no time.’’ 

Reutlingen bowed. 

‘*Give me your good wishes in the 
matter, Colonel. I am very grateful 
to you for your kindness.”’ 

‘I only hope that the king will 
deal leniently with you, my dear Cap- 
tain; you have aclaim upon his grat- 
itude and I know he will be glad to 
see you safely back again.’’ 

Reutlingen rode to Freiberg in full 
uniform, stabled his horse, and 
walked along the street towards the 
king’s headquarters. A company of 
soldiers passed him, singing as they 
went: 


““*You are gallant men,’ the king ex- 
claimed, 
‘And onward win in battle fierce!’ 
The ranks must be by devils filled 
That Fritz and 


pierce.”’ 


his soldiers cannot 


It rang loud and joyous in his 
ears. Ah, he himself was a 
soldier of the king, but now he had 
forgotten his duty and feared to face 


yes ; 
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the monarch whom he 


loved. 


so deeply 
Again the voices rang out: 

‘* Farewell, Louise. Nay, do not weep. 
Think, that if bullets harmless sing, 
If honest wounds we may not win, 
What honor, then, to serve the king ?”’ 


The 


lingen 


died and Reut- 


walked 


song 


away 
hurriedly along to 
headquarters, where he was met by 
Major von Bonin, the king’s adju- 
tant. 

‘* His majesty will see you in about 
ten minutes. I will notify you; be 
kind enough to take a seat there and 
wait, Herr von Reutlingen.’’ 

At last the adjutant reappeared and 
a terrible 
Reutlingen; he 


bade him step in. It was 
effort 


gladly 


for would 


have led a charge through 
a hail of shot, or have thrown him- 
self upon his enemy's bayonets rather 
than face the anger in the king’s 
yes, it would have been child’s 
play to that. 

The adjutant ushered him into the 


royal presence, left the 


eyes; 


room and 


closed the door, leaving 
stiff 
although his heart was beating fierce- 


Reutlingen 


standing and motionless, 


ly within him. Reading a letter and 
seated at a large square table in the 
middle of the room sat the king in 
his He had 
thin and old since Reutlingen last 


blue uniform. grown 
saw him, and his carriage was less 
upright, his left hand resting upon a 
cane, while his right held the letter. 
Two greyhounds came out from 
under the table to greet the new- 
comer, walked around him, sniffed at 
his clothes, and retired to their place 
again. 

‘‘Ah, it is you, Reutlingen. I vis- 
ited your regiment a few days ago 
and was much 


pleased with your 


14! 


troop, but unfortunately you were 
not there yourself.’’ 

‘I had been on leave, your maj- 
esty, and had not yet returned.’’ 

‘* Yes, but your leave had expired ; 
Seelhorst told me that he expected 
you every moment. 
return ?”’ 


When did you 


‘‘ Two hours ago, your majesty.”’ 

‘Then you overstayed your leave 
two days ?’’ 

‘* Yes, your majesty.’’ 

The king looked at him sharply. 

‘*Do you usually behave in this 
way? I have always regarded you 
as an officer who knew his duty; 
have I been mistaken ?’’ 

‘*May it please your majesty, this 
is the first time that I have ever ne- 
glected my duty, and I did not do it 
knowingly this time.” 

The king’s searching glance met 
his eyes and Reutlingen returned it 
without a tremor of his lashes. If he 
was struggling with emotion he did 
not show it, but stood as motionless 
as though 


cast in bronze. 


King 
‘‘a man who knew other 
into the faithful, 
straightforward eyes and felt his old 
affection for his dashing young offi- 
cer still strong within him. 


Friedrich, 


men,” gazed 


‘‘ What has happened that you so 
forgot yourself this time ?’’ 

Reutlingen pressed his hand upon 
his heart. It was very hard for him 
to speak of his wife even to the king, 
but he concealed nothing. The 
king’s brow clouded as he heard the 
captain's tale, and at its conclusion 
he spoke. 

‘* So, then, this -marriage has been 
the cause of all your trouble? Did I 
not tell you that it would ruin your 
life? You much 
harm; you have killed a man in a 


have done _ too 
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personal quarrel; you have forgotten 
your honor and duty to trifle with 
women and may do it again. I have 
no use for such officers in my army; I 
have no further need of your services.” 

Although no his face 
moved, the king saw the captain’s 
whole body tremble under the blow, 
and his face became ashy pale. 

“Do you 
the king. 


muscle of 


understand me? asked 
‘Yes, your majesty.’’ 
‘Then go!” 
Reutlingen turned quickly and left 
the king’s presence. 
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When he reached his quarters a 
short time later he found Norman, 
Eickstadt, and Bandemer waiting for 
him, apparently having been there 
for some time. He scarcely noticed 
them, however, but sank into a chair, 
his elbows upon his knees and his 
face in his hands. 

‘*Reutlingen, for God’s sake, what 
has happened to you ?’’ 

‘* Dismissed.’’ 

He said but a single word, but 
what a word was that to fall from the 
lips of an officer of King Friedrich’s 


army ! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


OUR 


A SUGGESTION AND 


By Rev. Daniel C. 


NATIONAL 
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From where the unsalted seas of Northland pour 
Their gleaming waters with tumultuous roar 

Into Niagara’s rainbow-spanned abyss 

With sparkling foam, with whirl and curl and hiss, 


To where the Southern gulf, with tossing waves, 
O’er coral reefs with tropic fury raves; 

From where Atlantic’s billows shake the earth, 
Along the shores where Freedom had its birth, 


To where Pacific’s rolling surges play, 

And grim sea lions toss the silvery spray ; 

From pine-clad Maine to deep magnolia shades, 
From Puget Sound to Florida's everglades, 


There blooms the modest flower which I name 
As having, in the court of taste, a claim 

To be the symbol, chosen from the field 

To grace the blazon of Columbia’s shield. 


It's silver rays in jewelled grace are set 

Around the circle of its coronet, 

Which maidens use to cast their horoscope, 

‘*He loves me—loves me not—he loves’’—sweet hope! 


The golden-rod, I grant, has beauty rare, 

But all its glory bourgeons on the air, 

As the last suns of summer cast their shadows 
Northward across the shoin and silent moadows. 
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The golden-rod demands an artist’s hand 
To rightly paint or carve its flaming brand : 
Ill-wrought, one might too easily assume 
It were a sumach, or a pampas-plume. 


But any child, with patriotic pencil, 

Or ‘‘ Decorator’’ with conventional stencil, 
Or sculptor’s chisel, or the carver's knife 
Could shew this simple floweret to the life! 


It brings no chill of autumn’s frosty breath, 

Nor whisper’s portent of the flowers’ death. 

Already has it found, in song and story, 

A place, a name, a never dying glory. 

This maiden’s flower, this ‘‘ Pearl,’’ this heart’s-delight, 
This artist's study, challenges the flight 

Of poet's song! Simplicity its dower ! 

I choose the ‘* daisy ’’ for the nation’s flower. 
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HE first picture this month shows three of the band 
boys breakfasting. The one on the left is Henry 
S. Hamilton, one of the oldest active printers of 
the Granite state. He is as well known in Man- 
chester, which now claims him for a resident, his 
family being located there, as in Concord, where 
he still handles the stick and rule, and gives the 
youngest printers a hustle. ‘‘Ham,"’ as he is 


designated by ail his ‘‘ print’’ friends, has a his- 





tory, varied and full of interesting incidents. He 
has the happy faculty of making friends, and can adapt himself to society of 
lifferent ages and conditions. He is of too buoyant spirits to appear and 
talk old, yet he is well informed, and a good talker on matters of serious 
import. An autobiography of his experiences, from the days of his ap- 
prenticeship until the time of the late war, was published some years since 
in the Manchester J//rror, and is an entertaining and instructive bit of 
reading, in which the author neither boasts of his own achievements, nor 
spares himself in matters of his peccadilloes. He served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship in England, of which country he was a native, entered the 
British army during the Crimean war, and later came to America, and en- 
listed in the United States army in 1854; served through the Kansas 


troubles, and in the expedition to Utah against the Mormons, under 








as 
be 
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Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston; was 
discharged in 1859, and enlisted in 
1861 in the Third N. H. volunteers. 
After the war he entered the print- 
ing office of McFarland & Jenks, of 
Concord, and for twenty years worked 
in that office. Then for several years 
he was at the J//rror office, of Man- 
chester, but now is again working in 
Concord, with the Republican Press 
Association. 

The second figure is that of George 
L. Lovejoy who was in the employ 
of the Abbot-Downing Co. before and 
after the war. He was for many 
years connected with the Concord fire 
department, and for a time was its 
chief. He 
was a man respected and esteemed by 
all who knew him. 


He died a few years ago. 


The one on the 
right, preparing to demolish a formid- 
able looking piece of bread, is J. A. 
Dadmun, a well known tinsmith of 
Concord,—a man with a kind heart 
and a tender disposition was Joe, but 
unfortunately a year’s sojourn in the 
malarious Sea islands was not con- 


hree of the Band Boys Breakfasting. 


ducive to good health as he found to 
his cost. He lives in Concord and is 
engaged in business there. 

The next group is Company H. 
The three original officers are Capt. 
Robert H. Dow, Lieut. J. F. Langley, 
and William H. Maxwell. 
Dow 


Captain 
resigned in June, 


resided 


1862, and 
in Man- 


He died a few years ago. 


since the war had 
chester. 
Lieutenant Langley resigned in July, 
1862, back, recruited a com- 
pany for the Twelfth, and later was 
commissioned 


came 


Lieutenant 
Maxwell was promoted to a captaincy 


major. 


and served with the regiment until 
December, 1864, three years and four 
months. He was a good officer and 
a brave man, and was equal to any 
occasion he was called npon to meet. 
He has made his home in Manches- 
ter since the war, where he has been 
repeatedly honored by his fellow citi- 
zens with places of honor and trust. 


He 


with 


bears a historic name; a name 


the British and 
American armies, and he has in his 


a record in 
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own person maintained its 
proud reputation 

Our next representation 
is the drum corps at mess. 
The large man in rear of 
the table is Drum-Major 
Wing, a well known figure 
in the regiment in 1862-63. 
He came home in 1863 or 
1864, and went out again 
as a captain in a Maine 


regiment. Seated by his 


side is Tom McHenry, 
the fifer of Company C, 
and in front of the table 
is little Marse Gove, the 
pet of the regiment. The cook, 
standing in the foreground, has a 


troubled, doubtful expression on his 
face. He has just been ladling out 
the soup and it may be possible this 
was the day he found the fine tooth 
comb in the kettle, the boys 
putting it in to thicken the soup. 
The 


mates, 


one ol 


bandmaster and _ his 
W. 


foreground, looking over 


tent 
the 
a collection 


Lieut. G. Ingalls in 


of music, is an excellent portrait. 
Bandmaster Ingalls was well known 


in Concord before the war, and since 
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s Compiry H—Captain Maxwe 

then has resided in Worcester. 
the muster 
band he organized the brigade band, 
which was stationed at Port Royal 
The man his 
left is Samuel F. Brown of Penacook, 


After 


out of the regimental 


during the war. on 


who also served in both bands: he 
was one of the best known men in 
Penacook, being for a number of 


years postmaster, and treasurer of the 
Penacook bank. 

[As an illustration of the uncer- 
tainty of life, Mr. Brown died since 
this sketch was written. ] 





The Drum Corps at Mess. 
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Bandmaster G. W. 


On his left sits another Penacook 


man, D. Arthur Brown, the well 
known axle manufacturer. He was 
the assistant bandmaster, and, after 


the war, the leader of Brown's band 
of Penacook, which was in its day 
the foremost the 
state. From their appearance it is 
fair to presume that they were not 
aware of the artist’s presence, so un- 


military band in 





Major Moulton, 


Regimental Surgeon 


rgalis and Tent-mate 


and Wife, 
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s 0. Arthur Brown ard S. F. Brown, 


concerned and religious they look. 
Were it not for the musical charac- 
ters seen in the open book, it would 
be fair to infer that it was Sunday, 
and Ingalls was reading a chapter 
from Scripture, which is not, judging 
from the look on Brown’s face, very 
agreeable to him. 

Next in order is Major Moulton, 
regimental surgeon, Mrs. Moulton, 
and, in the rear front of the 
tent is, it is fair to presume, 
Master Moulton. In rear 
of the major, sitting on the 
camp stool, is the late la- 
mented Joe Currier, the 
major’s man of all work. 
He has an open book in 
his hand, but it is plain to 
see his eyes are not upon 
it. Dr. Moulton lived in 
Tilton since the war, and 
died few 


there a years 


ago. Joe Currier enlisted 
from Penacook but lived 


in Concord after the war. 
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He 


ago. 


died a few years 

Here is, as the boys used 
to call him, ‘‘ Old Detail,’ 
Adjt. Alfred H. Hill, seated 
on what was as comfortable 
barrel with 

halt 
down, leaving the other as 
a back. 
comfortable 


as a rocker, a 


one side sawn way 
This made a most 
the 


arti 


chair, in 
the 
and, on 


absence of real 


cles, account of 
the back, preferable to 
Adjutant 
veteran of 


the camp stool. 
Hill 


Mexican 


was a the 

the 
company with Major Bedel and Col- 
onel Jackson. 
mouth and died a few years ago. He 
left the regiment in Seated 
inside is Lieut. William Ladd Dodge, 
at that time the adjutant’s clerk. He 
was in the custom house, Boston, for 


war, serving in same 


He belonged in Ports- 


[S062 


many years since the war, and is still 
a resident of the Hub. 

From appearances here is another 
group of the detail for guard, not a 
but 
majority in years mere boys. 


the 


How 


familiar face among them, 
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would the mothers of to-day like to 


part with their sons as did the 
mothers of 1861? It would not be 
surprising, however, if among the 


forms depicted, are not a few of those 
who later on earned their captain’s 
the 
who went in at the beginning and 


straps; the real heroes of war, 


stayed till the end. It was the men 
of this class that conquered the rebel- 
lion. All honor to them! 

Headquarters, Company A, Third 
and 
seated in the foreground, on the right, 


New Hampshire comes next, 
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is Lieut. John R. Hynes, reading the 
Manchester J/rror, probably, and on 
the left Lieut. A. H. Libbey. Hynes 
worked in the J/7rror office before his 
enlistment, and used to write enter- 
taining letters home which were pub- 
lished in that paper. He was, later 
on, transferred to the regular service 
as commissary of subsistence with the 
rank of captain, dying in harness 
some years ago. Libbey was ap- 
pointed adjutant after Hill’s depart- 
ure. He Maxwell in the 
regular service before the war, was a 
brave, efficient officer and one of the 


was with 
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of the orderly who stands to attention 
in the rear. ‘The interior of the tent 


harmonizes with the outside, while 
the appearance of the clock, which is 
a prominent feature, denotes that they 
have ‘‘time’’ to aid them in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

Of ‘A Squad of Third boys’’ but 
two can be named. The officer on 
the right, with arms folded, is Lieut. 


J. F. 


later of the Twelfth regiment. 


Langley of Company H, and 
The 
orderly sergeant on the left is Ser- 
geant Hopkins, later commissioned 


lieutenant, since the war a resident 





most genial, kind hearted men living. 
His career ended at Wagner where 
he fell in that terrible charge which 
brought sorrow and mourning to so 
many far- away New Hampshire 
homes. It is doubtful if there was 
another officer in the regiment more 
beloved by the men at large than he. 
Consequently the loss of none was 
His like- 
ness is perfect even to the twinkle of 
the clear, sharp eye. The appear- 
ance of the tent and the surroundings 


more sincerely deplored. 


evinces the good taste of the occu- 
pants, and perhaps the faithful labors 


Mass., and for 
years clerk of the police court in that 


city. 


of Lawrence, some 


The regimental band now demands 
The historian of the 
Third in his sketch of the band said, 
** Its 
’Twas an 


our attention. 


music drew tears or cheers. 


inspiration to all who 
stepped to its music, whether at dress- 
the 


march 


parade, review, or on march. 
The 


largely diminished by 


weariness of a was 
its cheering 
The old Third New Hamp- 
shire never camped anywhere while 
the band existed that it 


notes. 


(the band) 
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did not attract unusual attention by 
the superiority of its music, and I 
thus 
created in the hearts of the boys had 


have no doubt that the pride 


not a little to do with making them 
the good soldiers they were on the 
field.’’ 

As has been mentioned the Third 
band was made up of amateur musi- 
cians, mainly from Concord and Fish- 
erville, now Penacook. 
Carl Krebs, its 
In the days before the war it 
was not uncommon to find some of 


Sut one pro- 
fessional, was in 


ranks. 
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all cases being the reader’s left) cor- 
net in hand, sits John W. Odlin, of 
Concord, one of the brightest young 
men the capital city has ever pro- 
duced, a fine musician, and as an all 
round man hard to beat. After the 
war he was connected with Gilmore’s 
celebrated band, and during the great 
peace jubilees was the great band- 
master's right hand man. He died 
in Concord a few years ago. 

Next to him is Drummer John W. 


Caswell, as good a 


man 
He is now, 


as ever 


drew breath. and has 





Lieutenant 


Langle 


the most prominent of the business 
men of musical localities marching 
cornet, tuba, or 
Natt Head 


and C. A. Busiel, were members re- 


behind a_ bugle, 


drum. Two governors, 
spectively of the old Manchester Cor- 
net and of the Belknap bands, in their 
palmiest days, when Walter Dignam 
led one and Perley Putnam the other, 
and the band of the Third was a fair 
illustration of the composition of the 
New 
before the war. 


bands of the days 
Now let us look the 
boys over and size them up. On the 
right of the front rank (the right in 


England 


y and Non-commission 


d Officers, 


been for years, in the employ of the 
Abbot-Downing Co. him, 
clarinet in hand, and a thoughtful 
look on his face, is ‘‘ Doc.’’ Park- 
hurst, well known in Concord, and as 
well liked in his day. 


Jeside 


No man had 
more friends. He was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, but lived in New Hamp- 
He 
died a few years ago, mourned by all 
Next to 
Henry Stark, of the same 
stock as the old hero of Bennington, 


shire the greater part of his life. 


who knew and loved him. 
him is 


a good boy then, and a successful 
business man now in Goffstown. 
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D. Arthur Brown and Bandmas- 
ter Ingalls come next, of whom 


mention has been made, and along- 
side of the bandmaster the 
immortal Carl Krebs, the best musi- 
cian in the band, and a fine performer 
on the clarinet. He was a native of 
Berlin, Prussia, with the typical blue 
eyes and light hair of the German. 


sits 


But here the resemblance ceased, for 
he was as nervous as a Frenchman, 
as quick-tempered as an Irishman, as 


overbearing and arrogant as an 
Englishman, as close fisted as a 
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enough to find a friend in the person 
of Miss Clara Barton, looked 
after him tenderly during his last 
hours, and who notified the writer of 


who 


his death some six years ago. Peace 
to his ashes. 

Henry S. Hamilton, of whom men- 
tion has been already made, sits be- 
side Krebs, and next to him, with his 
hands on his knees, is Samuel F. 
Brown of Penacook, for years one of 
the most prominent citizens of Pena- 
cook, and at the moment of writing 


dangerously ill at his home in that 





The Regimental Band. 


Scotchman, and in full possession of 
all the cheek and cool assurance of 
the genuine Yankee. In one respect 
he was strictly impartial, for all kinds 
of liquids prepared for human con- 
sumption, but water, were cordially 
welcome. this, 
however, his fine qualities as a musi- 
cian made him hosts of friends. His 
rendition of the “ Mocking Bird” with 
proper accompaniments, once heard 
was never forgotten. The last few 
years of his life were spent at the 


Regardless of all 


water cure establishment in Danville, 
New York, where he was fortunate 


place, with no hopes of recovery. 
Anison Baker is the last of the front 
line seated. He enlisted from Ash- 
land; was a fine musician, and since 
the war has been a successful teacher 
of music in Lowell and Wakefield, 
Mass. In rear of the drum, is Phil 
Welcome, who enlisted from Concord 
and now lives in Bristol; in wielding 
the drum stick or in trading watches 
Phil an expert. He was by 
birth a French Canadian, a brother 
of the well known dealer of 
Concord of the same name. Billy 
Seabrook, proud as a drum major, 


was 


shoe 
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oue of ex-Governor Seabrook’s runa- 
way slaves, is leaning on the bass 
drum. He would not exchange his 
position of drum carrier for the stars 
of a brigadier. 

On the right of the rear rank, head 
erect, stands F. M. Hughes, of Ash- 
land, a good musician, and at the 
present time the treasurer of the Ash- 
land savings-bank. Next to him, 


instrument in hand, is George B. 


Lang, a son of Maj. J 


KE. Lang, one 
of Concord’s well known citizens. 
Thirty years ago, George came home 
on a furlough, during the war, and 
on his return was drowned by the 
foundering, off Hatteras, of the vessel 
which he had taken 
Beside him stands Jacob R. Sanborn, 
the son of a well known Methodist 


clergyman of Concord, a graduate of 


upon passage. 


Brown university and one of the best 
educated men of the lot. After the 
war he was for some time in the em- 
ploy of the Waltham watch factory. 
He died about six vears ago. 

Nex’ to him stands what appears 
to be a fair looking mulatto, but he 
isn't. Itis John C. Linehan of Pen- 
acook, who must have been under a 
cloud at the time, and Charles A. 
White of Byfield, Mass., flanks his 
left, and on White's left is John C. 


I5!I 


Mitchell, the oldest brother of the 
well known Eagle Hotel artist, Col. 
Frank P. Mitchell. Hewas from Pen- 
acook, the soul of good nature, of an 
even disposition, perfectly willing to 
let the rest of the world do all the 
work if he only got his part of the 
remuneration, and he always did. 
He died in Penacook a few years after 
the war, but his memory will live as 
long as his old friends and associates 
do. 

George E. Flanders, ‘‘ Old Ply- 
mouth Rock,” stands next to Mitchell, 
an overseer, when he enlisted, in the 
cotton mill in Penacook, and now a 
farmer in the same town. He was a 
man who never preached but always 
practised, hence the name Plymouth 
Rock given him by the boys. A 
good man and true, a good type of 
the men who made the rock famous. 

Henry F. Brown, a brother of D. 
Arthur Brown, and one of the pres- 
ent senator from the Penacook dis- 
trict, genial, courtly, witty, well read, 
and well educated, still residing in 
Penacook; and last but not least, 
Lovejoy, who has been 
spoken of, between Hughes and Lang. 
On the right of the rear rank, trying 
to hide, evidently, is J. A. Dadmun, 
of whom mention has been made. 


George L. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


AN 


EVERY-DAY 


HERO. 


Ry George Bancroft Griffith. 


Be a hero just where you are; 


The humblest breast may wear a star 


For duty freely done, whose light 


To angel eyes glows doubly bright. 




















AMONG THE ISLANDS: A SKETCH OF LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 


hy Henry B. Col 


hours’ ride from the sea; 
its shores traversed upon 
three sides by steel rails 





and flying trains; its sil- 
ver surface furrowed by countless boats and 
gemmed with many emeralds, our beauti- 
ful lake offers inducements to travellers of 
every clime and station. 

The lake with its shore line of 180 
odd miles has an area (according to the 


At Lake Shore Park, 


increasing number of summer pilgrims. 
is at the feet of the beautiful mountains, and but < 
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Lake Company’s survey) of 69.8 
square miles, is 502 feet above sea 
level, and contains 267 islands. It lies 
in two counties, Belknap and Carroll, 
and is nineteen miles long by about 
eight miles wide, of very irregular 
outline, many of its bays being pre- 
tentious enough to deserve the title 
of lake in any other connection. No 
streams larger than mountain brooks 
flow into the lake and the longest 
distance of its water shed is but seven 
miles from its shore, yet its outlet at 
The Weirs is a swift flowing river 
whose tireless current has built and 
supported many valuable industries 
at Lakeport, Laconia, and Tilton, 
before it joins the Pemigewasset and 
forms the Merrimack at Franklin. 

To properly appreciate the extent 
and the location of this beautiful 
sheet of water, it should first be 
viewed from Locke's hill, a spur of 
Mt. Belknap, a few miles from Lake- 
port on the railroad which skirts the 
south shore. Ten minutes’ walk. up 
hill from the station brings one face 
to face with the most wonderful lake 
view in New England. At your feet, 
in all its matchless beauty of chang- 
ing color and flying shadow is spread 
the entire body of the lake proper, 
a shimmering ocean filled to the very 
edge with islands great and small. 
And beyond lie the mountains, New 
Hampshire’s crown. Row upon row, 
range beyond range, crowding each 
other, upholding their chiefest jewel, 
grand old Mt. Washington, the en- 
tire mountain system of New Hamp- 
shire stands revealed. 

At the end of the line in the west 
is Kearsarge (in Merrimack county), 
then Cardigan, then nearest the lake 
the Sandwich mountains, Red Hill, 
Sandwich Dome, Tripyramid, 
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Locke's Hill. 


Washington and the Lake, from 


Mt. 
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Whiteface, 
and Ossipee—behind 


Passaconaway, Paugus, 
Moosil- 


The precip- 


them 
auke and Washington. 
itous crag from which this command- 
ing view is obtained is occupied by a 
stone castle, nearing completion, the 

Hon. B. A. Kimball of 
A short distance beyond is 


property of 
Concord. 
Lake Shore Park, a beautiful grove 
with the usual complement of amuse- 
hotel, 
owned by the railroad company. 


ments and a well managed 
The wonderful panorama of lake 


and mountain is spread for your 
delectation during the greater part of 
the railroad journey along the south 
shore—pictures with an ever-chang- 


ing foreground of glittering water 
backed by the immutable hills, upon 
whose broad shoulders the slow-mov- 
ing clouds cast their mantle of 
shadow. 

Presently the road bends sharp to 
the south and clinging tightly to a 
bold spur of Mt. Major takes the only 
course that permits its passage down 
the 


the steamboat landing at Alton Bay. 


shores of Merrymeeting bay to 
Here we find a hotel, and cottages 
almost without number, for it is on 
this shore that the Advent- 
ists have located their campground, 


Second 


and here they gather in large num- 


bers every August in attendance 


upon their annual campmeeting. 
Many of their cottages are of tasteful 
design and are occupied during the 
entire season, making things lively at 
this end of the lake during the inter- 
val between the arrival and departure 
of boats and trains. 

Leaving Alton Bay upon one of the 
many steamers plying in all direc- 
tions over these waters we sail nearly 
due north for the entire length of 
Merrymeeting bay, some four miles, 
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71) 
un 


opening into the lake at the southern 


end of the ‘‘ Broads,” up which we 
look toward Centre Harbor over 
nearly twenty miles of water. Be- 


hind us looms the bulk of Mt. Major, 
rising precipitously from Merrymeet- 
ing bay, and just ahead upon the 
left rises the densely wooded summit 
of Rattlesnake island which, accord- 
ing to tradition, is rightly named. 
Out here is the deepest part of the 
lake—a little over 200 feet. 
the middle of the ‘ 


100 to 150 feet deep. 


Up in 
‘Broads’’ it is from 
We see many 
steamers, large and small, the num- 
ber having increased considerably of 
late, so that at present there are some 
sixty boats steaming for business or 
the pleasant 
The keel of the first steamer 


for pleasure among 
islands. 
was laid inthe year 1830, by a stock 
company at Lake Village—now Lake- 
port. She was launched three years 
later and christened the el/knap, for 
the 


mountain under the shadow of 


which she was built. She was a flat- 


bottomed craft about 


one hundred 
feet long, and old timers who remem- 
ber her say that the racket made by 
her insufficient could be 
The Belknap, under 
command of Capt. W. A. Sanborn, 
about the lake when and 


where she was needed until Novem- 


engines 
heard for miles. 


cruised 


ber of °41, when she was wrecked on 
what is now called Steamboat island. 
A number of unsuccessful attempts at 
raising her were made, but her ribs 
are still to be seen upon the bottom 
of the lake. 

In ‘49 the Lady of the Lake was 
launched and made regular trips 
around the lake with William Walker 
for her first captain. She was burned 
was immediately rebuilt and 
has been in constant 


in 1867; 


service ever 
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since under various commanders,— 
Eleazer Bickford, Stephen Cole, and 
Winborn Sanborn. For many years 
past she has been under command of 
genial Capt. John S. Wadleigh of 
Laconia. Last year she was taken 
out of commission and broken up, and 
her successor has not yet been built. 


This township was first granted as 
Kingswood October 20, 1737, and its 
present name was adopted in 1759 in 
honor of the hero of Quebec. The 
first recorded use of the town as a 
summer resort was in 1770 when the 
then Royal Governor John Went- 
worth opened his mansion on the 
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Residence of Charles F. Parker, Esq., Wolfeborough. 





In the early ’70’s the present large 
and commodious .J/¢. Washington was 
built, and sailed for many years under 
the efficient command of Capt. Au- 
gustus Wiggin. Capt. H. L. Went- 
worth commands the J/ount at pres- 
ent. Our own boat has meanwhile 
steamed by Barndoor island and up 
another bay to the landing at Wolfe- 
borough. 


Residence of Mrs. W. H. Jones, Wolfeborough. 
' © 


shore of Wentworth (now Smith’s) 
pond. Since that time its fame has 
spread and its popularity increased so 
that now there is a thriving village 
with five churches, a splendid free 
academy, two fine hotels, and in- 
numerable boarding-houses and 
smaller hotels for the accommodation 
of the vacationist. “ Kingswood Inn,” 
the largest hotel, is a type of hostelry 
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which has made New Hamp 
shire famous these many 
years. Charmingly situated 
under graceful, swinging 
elms, in the midst of a broad 
domain through whose vis- 
tas of trees and shrubs 
beautiful glimpses of water 
are seen, ‘* Kingswood”’ 
spreads its cooling shade for 
the comfort of its three hun- 
dred guests. 

‘The New Wolfboro”’ 


(erstwhile the Glendon) is 











under the same careful man- 

the Kingswood, both 
being in the hands of Landlord C. E. 
Sleeper, of 


agement as 


many years’ successful 
experience. 

The Brewster Free Academy, a few 
steps up the hill, was 
richly endowed by John 
Brewster, whose will pro- 
vides a liberal income for 
the school. Here chil- 


dren of both sexes are 


given a good academic 










Melvin Village. 


course free of charge. The same gen- 
erous spirit also gave the town a beau- 
tiful Memorial hall. There are many 
manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises here, but as they have no connec- 


™ 


Long Island Hotels. 
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tion with a summer outing they may 
be reserved for a later article. Sum- 
mer visitors come to Wolfeborough 
in large numbers, and many have 
erected cottages upon good sites 
along the lake front and upon the 
surrounding hills. 

Continuing our course around the 
lake from Wolfeborough we follow 
the contours of Tuftonborough neck, 
which is adorned with a row of very 
handsome cottages, and enter the 
most romantic portion of the lake— 
Moultonborough bay. The entrance 
is through a tortuous channel into a 
land-locked bay which ever opens out 
before us as we sail along. It con- 
stitutes by itself a large lake with 
and its quiet retire- 
shadow of 


numerous islands 
the grand old 
Ossipee, and away from the regular 
screech of the steamboat whistle, is 
attracting many who would get ‘*‘ far 
from the madding crowd.’’ 


ment in 


Here we 
find Melvin Village, a little hamlet, 
nestling at the base of Ossipee and 
lulled into slumber by the murmur of 
Melvin stream, which is wild enough 
back on the mountain but which has 
caught the contagion of the shore and 
gone to sleep under the beautiful 
trees. A genuine paradise this, as 
we creep along toward the head of 
the bay. Up here we see Red Hill, 
but the high peak hides its brother 
and it seems a single dome. Fine 
views of Black Mountain or Sand- 
wich Dome are had all along here, 
and we are so close to: Ossipee that 
we must literally look up to see the 
top of the mountain. The white speck 
which we see upon the side of,Ossipee 
is ‘‘ Ossipee. Mountain Park,’’ a fine 
estate 800 feet above the lake. The 
park proper comprises about 500 
acres, through which flows a beauti- 
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ful mountain brook which is a suc- 
cession of wonderful cascades, one of 
which, ‘‘ The Falls of Song,’’ leaps a 
clean fifty feet over a ledge. 

The late B. F. Shaw, who discov- 
ered the beauties of the place and first 
opened it to the public, laid out some 
five miles of most picturesque ram- 
bles and paths along the stream and 
over the crags to the enchanting 
views of the lake which must be seen 
to be appreciated. Mr. S. W. James 
entertains the public here since Mr. 
Shaw’s death a few years back. 

The largest tributary to the lake 
flows in at the head of this bay,—Red 
Hill river, rising in the pond of the 
same name and turning the wheels of 
several mills before it loses itself in 
the quiet waters of the bay. 

Guarding the entrance to the bay 
and connected by a bridge with the 
mainland the 
It is three 
miles long by one in width; has two 
hotels—the Island 
Long 


stands Long island, 


largest island in the lake. 


and the 
House—a post-office, 
school-house, several flourishing 
farms, and last, but by no means 
least, it contains the magnificent 
estates of the Doctors Greene of Ner- 
vura fame. ‘‘ Roxmont,’’ the resi- 
dence of Dr. J. Alonzo Greene, out- 
lines its battlements against the sky, 
and can be seen from almost every 
portion of the lake, while the beau- 
tiful summer home of his brother, Dr. 
F. E. Greene, at the lower end of the 
island, is a model of beauty and 
comfortable surroundings. 

The views from most any part of 
Long island are hard to beat in this 
region and its sunsets are more than 
gorgeous. 

Leaving Long island, and still sail- 
ing up ‘‘ The Broads,’’ we pass Six 


Home 
Island 
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Mile and Five Mile islands on our 
way to Centre Harbor, which pres- 
ently appears ahead of us—an amphi- 
theater of hills dotted with beautiful 
summer homes—and on the plain at 
the water’s edge the little village, fol- 
lowing somewhat the curve of the 
shore, and with a road winding off 
among the trees in the direction of 
Red hill, whose twin domes are visi- 


ble on the right. Straight up from 
the landing is the Senter House, 
originally built by Samuel M. Sen- 
ter way back in the °30’s, and who 
sold it in 1835 to his son-in-law, John 
Coe, who made a great reputation as 
a boniface in this house. It was this 
same John Coe who planted the beau- 
tiful elms and maples bordering either 
side of the village street. About 1852 
the house was purchased by James L. 
Huntress, who added to the laurels 
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won by his predecessor, the house 
growing larger and more famous each 
year, until in July, 1887, it was 
burned to the ground. The present 
elegant structure was immediately 
erected across the street from the old 


site, and, still in possession of the 
Huntress family, is regarded as the 
model hotel in this part of the state. 

Just beyond is another good hotel, 





Two Long Island Homes. 


the Moulton House, on a site nearly 
as cid as the Senter, for you must 
know that the Senters and Moultons 
were among the original settlers 
of Centre Harbor, and by petition 
had the town set off from New 
Hampton and incorporated on the 
seventeenth of December, 1797. It 
is now chiefly a summer resort and 
its hills are dotted with a number 
of very elegant summer residences 
whose occupants fully appreciate the 
quiet beauty of this ideal location. 
The shores of the harbor have many 
smaller cottages, but they are all 
smart looking and well kept, and 
Centre Harbor is almost a world to 
itself. 


Guarding the entrance to this por- 
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tion of the lake from the [ym 
“Broads” is Bear island, which 

is second in the lake in point % 
of size. Lovejoy’s farm occu- 
pies a commanding eminence 
upon the island and a numer- 
ous colony of cottages are clus- 
tered about its one wharf and 
upon the adjacent shore. We 
sail along its entire length 
on our way from Centre 
Harbor to The Weirs. 
Near its southern ex- 
tremity, upon “ Dolly’s 
Point,’’ we see the 
ruins of the house once 
occupied by Dolly Nich- 
ols, a strong old woman, 
whose cider was appreciated 
by the bargemen on the lake, and of 
whose muscular feats many fabulous 
stories are told to this day. 

A few miles toward the sunset 
brings us to The Weirs, which was 
fully described in this magazine for 
August, 1894, in connection with a 
sketch of Laconia, of which enter- 
prising and hustling city it is a part. 
Since that article was written, how- 
ever, a syndicate of wealthy gentle- 
men, under the title of the Weirs 
Hotel and Land Co., has purchased 
the three largest hotels, has re-fur- 
nished and re-fitted them throughout, 
revived the old name 
for one of them (the 
Hotel Weirs, 
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Among the Forties. 


which with the Winne- 
coette is under one man- 
agement), and has infused 
such an amount of life. and 
vigor into everybody that it has 
made things boom, and The Weirs is 
a busy place indeed. 

Connected with The Weirs by a 
bridge is Governor’s Island, the es- 
tate of Hon. Stillson Hutchins. It 
is the fourth island in the lake in 
point of size and constitutes in its 
entirety a large farm whose surface 
is pleasantly diversified by well cul- 
tivated tillage, fine grass, good pas- 
tures well covered with fine cattle, 
and many acres of grand old woods. 
Upon a commanding eminence, fac- 
ing the west, stands an elegant cot- 
tage; large, airy, with many rooms 
and broad piazzas, and a surpassingly 
fine view of the lake and country 

round about. The farm buildings, 


"Garrick Lodge" and Spindle Point, 
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barns, etc., are on the south shore of 
the island and are up to date in every 
The island is connected with 
the main land by a bridge, and an 
excellent road leads thence to The 
Weirs and so out to the world at large. 

To the north across the bay from 
Governor's island is Spindle Point, 


way. 


which is the old name for the end of 
Meredith Neck nearest The Weirs. 
It is one of the most beautiful of all 
the many ‘‘ Points’’ upon the lake, 
and is owned by Mr. Charles H. 
Cummings, of New York, who has 
erected a signal tower upon its out- 
ermost rocks, and whose ‘‘ Garrick 
beautiful bay 
upon the eastern side. Reaching to 
the north Meredith Neck 
and The Weirs is another great bay, 
at the head of which is the village of 
Meredith. This is one of the oldest 
towns in this section of the state, and 
the village is a thrifty, busy place. 
Lake Waukawan, which empties into 


’ 


Lodge’’ overlooks a 


between 


Winnipesaukee here, furnishes a fine 
water power, which is improved by 
several manufactories. Years ago 
this was the home of the celebrated 
Dudley Leavitt, whose almanac al- 
ways hangs beside the ‘‘looking- 
’ in every farm house in New 
Hampshire. 


glass’ 
He taught school here, 
and in those days it was esteemed a 
liberal education to be a pupil of 
‘* Master Leavitt.’’ 

Boarding houses and an all-the- 
year hotel accommodate the summer 
guests who throng the beautifully 
shaded streets through the season, 
and the many lovely hillside farms 
afford a retreat from the heat and 
dust of the city streets that is appre- 
ciated more and more as the years go 
by. ‘The usual fate of a New Hamp- 
shire village (a big fire and no fire 
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engines) overtook Meredith some 
years ago, but when the ashes got 
cold they hustled around and put in 
an ample water supply with numer- 
ous hydrants, so they have nothing to 
fear from the fire fiend in the future. 
Meredith being much more than a 
summer town we will leave it for a 
future number of the magazine, for it 
is a town with a history. 

This completes the circuit of the 
villages around the lake, from each 
and every one of which delightful 
excursions may be made among the 
islands. What would a lake be 
without islands? Certainly much of 
the beauty of Winnipesaukee de- 
pends upon them. To be sure there 
are the surrounding mountains, but 
you know every picture needs a 
frame, and when you go sailing in 
and out among these gems of the 
inland sea you must acknowledge 
that they make the finest frame in the 
world for these beautiful pictures. 
As you sail from one island to 
another new vistas of silver open be- 
fore you, and beyond rise blue moun- 
tains, the same old mountains, with 
shapes ever changing as you advance, 
until it seems as if one could never 
learn their faces to recognize as the 
face of a friend. And then just as 
you feel sufficiently familiar to call 
them by name when you meet, along 
comes a skit of rain and veil of mist 
to create another 
How they grow! 


transformation. 
Dwarfs are giants 
now, and with their heads lost in the 
clouds they might look like pathways 
to another world. And so they are 
in a sense, for a mountain viewed seri- 
ously, should banish a world of cark- 
ing care and drive all sordid meanness 
from the heart of every human being 
(with the accent on the human). 














Alon 


g the South Shore. 


We have seen several of the largest 
islands of the lake, now let us ascend 
the highest—Mark island, just south 
of Bear island. Its rocky summit is 
some one hundred and fifty feet above 
the lake, and from its central location 
is well adapted to give one the lay of 
the land hereabouts. Sixty islands 
are easily identified from this stand- 
point. down upon the 
islands one notices that, while all of 
them are fringed with trees, some are 
well wooded and others are 


Looking 


bare in 
the centre, many of them being used 
as pastures for cattle and sheep, nota- 
bly Cow island, whose old windmill is 
visible ;outh of Long island. The 
mill and accompanying farm build- 
ings were framed by Paul Pillsbury 


about 1812. The house has long 
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since gone to decay, but 
the armless old mill still 
stands, a landmark visi- 
ble for miles. 

The most picturesque 
group in the whole lake 
is known as ‘‘ The For- 
ties ;’’ they are next south of us, and 
as we look down upon them from 
Mark island they seem little more 
than rocks. But go down among 
them and you will feel the enchant- 
ment of Stand on the 
beach in front of the cottage on Camp 
island and look out through the 
crooked old trees (with their festoons 
of moss) that adorn ‘‘ The Forties’’ 


the place. 


and see a thunder storm sweep down 
the sides of Mt. Belknap and out 
across the lake, lashing the “ Broads” 
into foam as it passes, and then say 
if it were not worth the waiting. The 
glory of a moonlit night out here 
beggars description. It always re- 
minds me of those novels I read as a 
boy, the kind where the villain comes 
on just as a heavy cloud ‘‘ hides the 
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A Horse-boat. 


moon and shrouds the earth in dark- 
ness, while muttering thunder is 
heard in the mountains,"’ and all that 
sort of thing—you know how it goes. 
But the moonlight does throw a veil 
of unfathomable mystery over the 
lake. You can hear strange noises 
the laughing prattle and splashing of 
loons in the coves; a startling crack 
of broken twig on shore as some ani- 
mal of the night passes along; or 





‘* Low stir of leaves and dip of oars 
And lapsing waves on quiet shores,’’ 


and, greatest mystery of all, the pass- 
ing of the night wind, whispering 
among the trees, invisible, and going, 
no one knoweth where, upon an aim- 
less errand. There is an ineffable 
charm about the night upon the lake 
if one is only awake to enjoy it. 

As one journeys about the lake it 
becomes evident that a great many 


people have discovered 
the beauties of the place 
before him, for nearly 
every island of any size 
has one or more cottages 
or camps hidden away 
among the trees. The 
prevailing style of cot- 
tage upon these islands 
is unpretentious in archi- 
tecture and simple in 
arrangement. Their occupants 
would not be classed by a hotel man 
as ‘‘champagne trade’’ but are of 
that class who know a good thing 
when they see it, and above all else 
enjoy an outdoor life, and to that end 
they make their ménage as simple as 
possible. Occasionally one sees a 
‘‘house-boat’’ anchored in some 
quiet cove, and I cannot understand 
why they are not more numerous, for 
when you get tired of one locality, or 
think the view from some other point 
a little better, all you have to do is to 
charter a little steamer (and their 
name is legion) to tow you and your 
household gods and youngsters over 
there and anchor again and so on ad 
infinitum. Speaking of boats reminds 
me that we no longer see that quaint- 
est of all members of the lake navy— 
the horse-boat: it has passed along 
with its tired horses keeping step to 





A ViInnipesaukee Trout. 
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the clank of a treadmill and is sup- 


planted by the quicker and 


powerful steam launches. 


more 


Over by the south shore between 
Rattlesnake island and the mainland 
is Diamond island. Years ago there 
was a small hotel upon it, and a land- 
ing place for steamers. The build- 
ing was up to The Weirs 
finally and became the back wing of 
the present ‘*‘ Hotel Weirs,”’ 
the island is ceserted—left to the 
rattlesnakes that are said to swim over 
from their own island. 


moved 


sO now 


Away up the 
south shore near Governor’s island is 





** Glendale,’’ a settlement of Laconia 
families, Hon. S. S. Jewett, G. A. 
and _ several 
more to follow. 

Many of the cottages on the differ- 
ent islands are used by fishing parties 
in the winter, for fishing is good here 


Sanders, others with 


both winter and summer, bass being 
taken all over the lake in 
the trout are 
caught anywhere. 

In winter the lake is a plain of ice 
three or four feet thick and it is 
dotted for miles with the camps and 
shelters of the fishermen. Some of 
the men have a little shanty upon 
runners so that it may be easily 


season, 


while as fine as are 
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dragged about, and their way of fish- 
ing is to cut a hole in the ice forming 
the floor of the house, drop in the 
lines, and then sit down and wait in 
comfort, well sheltered from the biting 
wind which sweeps across the lake in 
winter without let or hindrance. The 
young folks have frequent dances on 
Long island, merry parties driving 
over the lake from every direction for 
miles around. 

This lake and its surrounding 
shores are historic ground. Ages 
before the Indian’s day the cold hand 
of the glacier wrote in indelible char- 





acters the history of nature upon the 
rocky mountain sides. Then came 
the Indians in swarming tribes to 
take the fish from the lake, and inci- 
dentally a few scalps from unwary 
strangers. The ruins of the Indian 
fish traps or weirs are still in evi- 
dence across the outlet to the lake at 
The Weirs (hence the name), while 
their arrow heads and an occasional 
pestle are ploughed up every year by 
the farmers all along shore. 

But on August 1, 1652, (but thirty 
odd years after the historical landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth) the 
Indians composing the village at the 
outlet saw a strange sight upon the 
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shores of their lake. It was a party 
of white men—palefaces—the first of 
their race to see the lake. They were 
emissaries of the governor of Massa- 
chusetts, seeking the most northern 
part of the Merrimack river, which 
they located at this point, and marked 
a big rock in the channel with their 
initials as well as those of Gov. John 
Endicott, in whose memory the rock 
has since been named. 

The lake country was the scene of 
the famous warfare between Massa- 
chusetts and the ‘‘ Masonian Propri- 
etors’’ whose names by this time are 
familiar to readers of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY’S town histories. The liti- 
gation lasted many years, and, 
though prosecuted with great bitter- 





The ‘Lady of the Lake.” 


MOONLIGHT ON THE 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 


How soft the moonlight falls upon each erest 
Of our loved mountains—in a limpid sheen 

Of silvered gold they lie and seem to dream 
Like tired children on their mother’s breast. 
The kingly pines uplift their emerald crowns, 
The beech leaves rustle in the fitful gale; 

And swaying branches cross each moonlit dale, 
The while I muse a fox’s shrill bark sounds 
Within the woods and slowly dies away. 

Ah, this is night! and such a night as this, 
Thrilled by the rapture of the moon’s soft kiss, 
It almost seems as glorious as day. 

Our mountains dream : 


Fades out and morning streaks the sky with gray. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE UNCANOONUCS. 





ness by both sides, was finally settled 
by a compromise, and its story has 
been most interestingly told in the 
pages of this magazine by Mr. Moses. 

Every season witnesses the 


—~ 


arrival 
of palefaces now—faces pale indeed 
when they reach these shores, but ' 
after their outing among the islands 





and upon the sparkling waters they 
are brown again almost as the origi- 4 
nal owners, and they return to busi- 
ness at the end of it all with bodies 
invigorated and strengthened, and 
brain refreshed and filled with new 
ideas of the breadth of things. And 
next year they come back and bring 
their friends, and so Mother Nature 
continues the good work of broaden- 
ing the lives of her children. 


UNCANOONUCS. 


the moonlight’s mellow bliss 














AT LUNDY’S LANE. 
By Mary H. Wheeler. 


Col. Joseph Cilley of Nottingham, in describing the Battle of Lundy’s Lane, said: “ During one of the sev- 
eral contests the line was falling back with the exception of my company, and I commanded Sergeant Foy to 
advance with the colors. He obeyed and the retreat was stopped. I knew Sergeant Joseph Foy to be a very 
reliable man. He was detailed from my company and came from Barnstead.” 


A gnarled and twisted apple tree beyond a pasture wall, 

A hollow overgrown with weeds that stand up rank and tall, 

The stones that walled a cellar once, now mossed and lichened o’er, 
A wide, flat rock that used to form the threshold of a door, 


And that is all remaining now where once, not long ago, 
There was a roof, a house, a home, a hearthstone all aglow. 
And in that home, in joy, in grief, in pleasure and in pain, 
Dwelt one who bore our colors in the fight at Lundy’s Lane. 


A poor man with a family he toiled day after day 

With harder lot than many a one who lived along the way. 
His arm was bent and stiffened and moved as if in pain, 

From wound by British bayonet in the fight at Lundy’s Lane. 


Ah, frightful was the contest when Miller’s men essayed 

To rush upon the gunners and to stop the cannonade ! 

And when in wild confusion shot and steel together glanced 

One cried, ‘‘Advance the colors! ’’ and Sergeant Foy advanced, 
And comrades rallied round him and, though many a one was slain, 
They took the British cannon in the fight at Lundy’s Lane. 


In times of peace forgotten are the men who faced the foe. 

The hero is the general, for history tells us so, 

While men as faithful and as brave go their respective ways 
With none to tell their merit and with none to speak their praise. 


This man grew sick and when he lay upon his dying bed 

What thoughts and errant fancies were coursing through his head! 
He saw the lightning flashing and he heard Niagara’s roar, 

The tramp of men behind him and the blazing guns before, 

And he clutched the clothes above him with an iron grasp again, 
As if he held the colors and was still at Lundy’s Lane. 


But when he died no bells were tolled nor solemn dirges sung, 
No flag was draped about him and none at half mast hung ; 
But sympathetic neighbors joined the sombre funeral train 

Of him who bore our colors in the fight at Lundy’s Lane. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF 


A SMALL 


HIGH SCHOOL,’ 


[CONTINUED. ] 


By Edward F. Goodwin. 


It is believed that the same prop- 
osition can be maintained when pre- 
sented from the point of view of the 
school and the community which the 
school serves. It is manifestly better 
for a youth to study a few subjects 
with a good degree of fulness and 
thoroughness, than to study many 
subjects briefly and_ superficially. 
The Committee of Ten report upon 
this point with no uncertainty. On 
page 41 they ‘The funda- 
mental conception of all the confer- 
ences’’ was ‘‘that all the subjects 
which make part of the secondary 
school course should be taught con- 
secutively enough 


say: 


and . extensively 
enough to make every subject yield 
that training which it is best fitted to 
yield.’’ Again on page 42 they say: 
‘‘It is essential that each principal 
subject shall be taught thoroughly 
and extensively.’’ ‘‘If in a 
ondary school Latin is steadily pur- 
sued for four years, that subject will 
be worth more to the pupil than the 


sec- 


1 Paper read before High School Institute, Concord, N. H., 
Newton, Mass., and published in School Review May, 1895. 


sum of half a dozen other subjects, 
each of which has one sixth of the 
time allotted to Latin.’’ ‘‘If every 
subject is to provide a substantial 
mental training, it must have a time- 
allotment sufficient to produce that 
fruit.’’ I know of nothing more fun- 

or valuable the 
report than this. It disposesi in a 


damental whole 


in 
sentence of all sciences that can be 
taught in ‘‘14 weeks,’’ and throws 
overboard without ceremony all sub- 
jects that are studied only or mainly 
for information. Subjects that yield 
interesting and valuable information, 
but a small measure of training, may 
be maintained as luxuries in large 
and well-manned high schools, but 
should be rigorously excluded from 
the small schools. Ina limited cur- 
riculum only those subjects should be 
admitted, that afford information and 
training, since training is, to say the 
least, the equal of information, as a 
factor in education. 

It is interesting to note that only a 


by Edward J. Goodwin, principal high school, 
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few of the whole number of subjects 
contained in the four courses of study 
recommended by the Committee of 
Ten, are to be studied less than a 
year. If you except higher algebra 
and trigonometry, which constitute a 
group to be studied a year, the sub- 
jects that are to be studied less than 
a year, that is, a half year, are as- 


tronomy, physiology, meteorology, 


When 


the instruction is based chiefly upon 


geology, and physiography. 


the text-book, these five subjects just 
mentioned may also be classed with 
studies that are pursued for the sake 


of information, and should not be 
admitted into the programme of 
studies of the small high school. 


The objection to them is removed, of 
course, if the teacher has had special 
training in them, and is prepared to 
direct his instruction ‘‘ quite as much 
towards a training in the methods of 
logical investigation, as towards im- 
For obvious 
reasons, ‘‘ anatomy, physiology, and 


parting information.’’ 


hygiene’’ may be rated as an excep- 
tion to the general law just laid down, 
if they have not been studied in the 
grammar school. 

In the four sample programmes 
found in table IV of the report of the 
Committee of Ten, it is instructive to 
observe that several subjects, which 
often have a prominent place in the 
high school curriculum, do not ap- 
What are the subjects that 
have been discarded by these famous 


pear. 
decemviri? They are civil govern- 
ment, political economy, psychology, 
ethics, logic, drawing, music, elocu- 
tion, book-keeping, commercial arith- 
To 
sure, they say by way of apology for 
such 


metic, and commercial law. be 
seeming 


not 


disrespect, that ‘‘ it 


must be supposed that the 
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omitted subjects are necessarily to be 
neglected,’’ and they go on to show 
how some of them, such as drawing, 
ethics, metaphysics, economics, etc., 
come in for ‘‘ incidental instruction ;’’ 
but the significant fact remains that 
these subjects do not appear at all in 
their ‘‘four sample programmes.’’ 
The obvious inference is that, in the 
judgment of the Committee, they have 
only a secondary educational value. 
Although I have a special interest in 
some of these discarded subjects, yet 
I believe that the Committee of Ten 
were wise in their decision to exclude 
them from their sample programmes. 

President Eliot said in one of his 
lectures before the Lowell Institute a 
year or two ago, that modern educa- 
tion is characterized more and more 
by the efforts that are made to de- 
velop the power to do as well as to 
know, the power to apply what one 
knows to new problems and new con- 
ditions. In reading a foreign lan- 
guage without a vocabulary, in solv- 
ing fresh problems in algebra, in work- 
ing out original demonstrations of 
propositions in geometry, in making 
observations and in the 
field or laboratory, in applying the 
to the master- 
pieces of literature, and in writing out 


inferences 


canons of criticism 
one’s thoughts clearly and logically 
we have good illustrations of the 
processes by which the pupil devel- 
ops power while he acquires new 
and culture. Studies 
which develop the power to do as 
well as power to know should, with- 
out question, have the precedence in 
making up a curriculum in which the 
number of subjects to be taught is to 
be rigidly restricted. 


knowledge 


We now approach the most per- 
plexing problem of this whole discus- 
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sion. Should the high school that 
has only two or three teachers at- 
tempt to prepare boys and girls for 
college? There are weighty reasons 
both pro and con. It must of course 
be recognized at the outset, to use 
the words of the Committee of Ten, 
that ‘‘the secondary schools of the 
United States not exist for the 
purpose of preparing girls and boys 
for college.’’ And yet, 

benefits, both direct and 
that can come to a 


do 
there are 
indirect, 
village high 
school in no other way. 


In the first place it brings the 
teachers into contact with the col- 


lege, a contact that generates both 
heat and light, inspiration and guid- 
ance. When a teacher’s work is to 
be tested by the examination of a col- 
lege expert, or by the proficiency in 
study of pupils from his school who 
have been admitted to college by cer- 
tificate, looks about 
never before. He plans his 
work with his utmost care and skill, 


he himself as 


now 


scrutinizes every method to ascertain 
its efficacy, directs his pupils’ efforts 
along the lines that are most produc- 
tive, and stimulates them to their 
best efforts that they may win honor 
for themselves and distinction for the 
school ; in short, he leaves no stone 


unturned to make his work sound 


and successful. The good results of 
these activities of the teacher are felt 
in a large degree by all the school. 
It may be urged that clearsighted 
and honorable men and women will 
do their best for a school without the 
aid of any such stimulus, but any 
man of experience in the manage- 
ment of schools recognizes at once 
the unsoundness of this statement. 
Again there are a few superior 
boys and girls in every village that 
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may be saved to the higher education 
and prepared for careers of larger 
usefulness, if the local high school 
furnishes an incentive and a prepa- 
ration for it without expense. 

And the high 
school does not prepare its pupils for 
college, the brightest and most am- 


again, if village 


bitious boys and girls are frequently 
withdrawn and sent 
schools. 


other 
This alienates the patronage 
and, naturally, the sympathetic sup- 
port of the most influential families 
of the community and deprives the 
school of its natural leaders, girls 
and boys who have inherited intel- 
lectual and studious tendencies, and 
whose attendance would establish the 
confidence of the community in the 
school, and 


away to 


exercise a beneficent 
influence upon other pupils who may 
be less richly endowed and less aspir- 
ing. 

Furthermore, to able to send 
boys and girls directly from the local 
high school to college is a source of 


I ec 


gratification to any community, and 
this reacts to the advantage of the 
school, especially when the graduates 
return from college and take their 
places as men and women among 
those who patronize and support the 
school. 

On the contrary, as I have said, 
there are weighty reasons why the 
small high school should not expend 
its valuable time and strength upon 
a curriculum designed primarily for 
pupils preparing for college. The 
greatest good to the greatest number 
is quite generally recognized as a 
sound policy in the management of 
public schools. If there be one cur- 
riculum containing Greek for the few 
who prepare for college, and another 


for the many who do not, even if the 
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two curricula are identical in several 
important subjects, justice cannot be 
done to the while 
attention is given to the few. 
Notwithstanding the great advan- 


many so much 


tages incident to maintaining a suc- 
cessful college-preparatory course, 
there are other and, I believe, greater 
advantages, both to the community 
and teacher, to be derived from a 
carefully planned and well sustained 
general course. The possibilities in 
this direction are very great and may 
well the 

or enlist 


excite ambition of 
the enthusiastic 
support of an intelligent school com- 
mittee. 

Take the study of 
English, using the word in its broad 
sense to include the language, the 
literature, and practice in composi- 
tion. In of the four sample 
programmes presented by the Com- 
mittee of Ten there is a four years’ 
course in English. 


any 
teacher, 


for instance 


each 


What an oppor- 
tunity for a teacher who has a wide 
acquaintance with 
and knows how to 


good literature 
teach it! The 
intellectual stimulus and moral inspi- 
ration that can be given to a school, 
and, through a school, to a commu- 
nity, by imparting to high school 
girls and boys a genuine and lasting 
interest in good literature, are well 
worthy of the consecrated efforts of 
the most devoted teacher. So, too, 
in directing pupils’ efforts in English 
composition, the wise efforts of the 
faithful teacher, like the seed that 
falls on good ground, ‘‘bring forth 
fruit, some thirty, some sixy, and 
some an hundred fold.’’ 

History, too, is made quite promi- 
nent in the sample programmes just 
mentioned. In three of them it ap- 
pears as a three years’ course, and in 
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the English programme, as a four 
years’ The great educa- 
tional value of the proper study of 
history in 


course. 


the secondary school is 
more highly appreciated every 


year, 
and the methods of teaching it are 
improving with great rapidity. No 


study can be made more fascinating, 
and none is more useful in training 
young men to meet their responsibil- 
ities as intelligent citizens of a free 
state. To collect a working library 
of historical works so that pupils may 
to some extent have access to orig- 
inal and authentic sources of infor- 
mation ; to make a series of suggestive 
that shall comprehensively 
cover the periods to be studied ; to be 
well enough informed to indicate to 
pupils the best and various sources 
of information on important histori- 
cal epochs ; to be able in dealing with 
historical data to cultivate the pupil’s 
power of careful and systematic in- 
quiry, and to establish in him the 
habit of logical inductive and deduc- 
tive reasoning, to do all this with 
wisdom and enthusiasm for a whole 
school is just as creditable and quite 
as productive of good to the com- 
munity, as to teach Greek to two or 
three girls and boys. 


topics 


Likewise in physics and chemistry 
there are possibilities of effective 
training in quantitative laboratory 
work that must be abandoned, if the 
teacher’s attention is absorbed in 
maintaining the traditional college- 
preparatory course. 
laboratory 


How much this 
work has improved in 
value during the last seven years 
under the leadership of Harvard col- 
lege need not be recited here. There 
are reasons for believing that this 
more accurate, and therefore more 
effective, method of quantitative ex- 
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perimentation in the laboratory will 
soon displace a part, at least, of the 
less accurate and therefore less valu- 
able qualitative laboratory work that 
now quite generally prevails. A 
young man just entering upon his 
career as a teacher would make no 
mistake for himself or for the com- 
munity which he serves, if he should 
enter upon this new scheme of school 
work with a view of demonstrating 
its full 
education. 


value as instrument of 
The idea to be empha- 


sized is this: 


an 


Such desirable possi- 
bilities as have been instanced in the 
departments of English, history, and 
science, that may accrue if the whole 
strength of the teachers be spent in 
developing one first-class general 
be relinquished, if 
Greek and the higher mathematics 
comprise a part of the curriculum, 
and if the best efforts of the teachers 
be given to preparing pupils for col- 
lege. I must not be understood as 
decrying the study of Greek. 
from if. 


course, must 


Far 
As an instrument of culture 
the Greek language has no superior. 
Asa means of interpreting the phe- 
nomena of modern civilization and 
correcting its evil tendencies, Grecian 
philosophy and Grecian history are 
well-nigh indispensable. But, in a 
secondary school of only two or three 
teachers, that which appears to be a 
good thing for the few, must some- 
times be sacrificed for what is really 
the greatest good of the many. 

The main propositions that I have 
tried to support thus far in this dis- 
cussion are chiefly negative in their 
character, and may 
pressed as follows: 


be briefly ex- 
The course of 
study of a small high school having 
only two or three teachers, should 


contain a 


minimum number of 
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subjects of study; should exclude 
all studies that are pursued mainly 


for information ; but 


should bar 
out Greek and the higher mathemat- 


should admit 


few, if any, short courses; 


ics, and should be framed primarily 
in the interests of the many and not 
for the few that go to college. 

the affirmative 
side of this question, and attempt to 
show just what studies should be ad- 
mitted to such a curriculum, where 
each should be placed, and to what 
extent each should be pursued, fix- 
ing at the same time the numbef of 


When we turn to 


exercises per week, we not only enter 
upon the discussion of a subject about 
which wise men disagree, but also of 
one that involves the greatest per- 
plexities and uncertainties. In such 
a dilemma we may wisely and confi- 
dently follow the lead of the Commit- 
tee of Ten. Their four ‘sample pro- 
grammes ’’ represent the mature out- 
come of all their investigation, 
thought, and discussion, and are 
well worthy of careful analysis and 
comparison. The first of the four is 
the so-called ‘‘ classical course ’’ con- 
taining Greek, and must therefore be 
set aside. The third programme is 
characterized by the large amount of 
time given to German and French, 
and for this reason would not gen- 
erally be acceptable to New England 
people. Having the first 
and third, our choice lies between 
the second, the ‘‘ Latin Scientific,”’ 


rejected 


and the fourth, the ‘* English.”’ 
That the Committee believes the 


English course to be inferior to the 
Latin Scientific is evident from the 
following excerpt from the report: 


The Committee ‘‘ desired to affirm 


explicitly their unanimous opinion 
that the two programmes called re- 
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Modern and 
English must in practice be distinctly 


spectively Languages 


inferior to the other two.’’ The 
English course contemplates the for- 
mation of classes in Latin, French, 


or German, prescribes trigonometry 
and higher algebra with no alterna- 
tive, and gives one fourth more time 
to English and one half more time to 
the 
Latin Scientific course. If the Eng- 
lish preferred, it 
would have to be cut down to much 


history than is demanded in 


programme were 
smaller proportions, and then would 
not differ essentially from the Latin 
Scientific course, except that two 
foreign languages, Latin and German 
or French, are prescribed the 
latter. This fact me 
hesitate to pronounce in favor of the 


for 
alone .makes 
Latin Scientific course. 
attempt 
pupil in the school to study two for- 


Is it practi- 
cable to to require every 


eign languages? If this qnestion 
can be answered in the affirmative, I 
shall not hesitate to declare the Latin 
Scientific to be the most satisfactory 
general course that I have ever seen 
in print. Of course a school having 
only two teachers, can not afford the 
costly luxury of providing twenty 
exercises a week for its pupils, as 
recommended by the Committee of 
Ten; the number must be reduced to 
fifteen. If 


teachers in the school, possibly the 


there were three strong 
Latin Scientific course might stand in- 
tact, with the proviso that some of the 
Sut 


for a school of two teachers, it seems 


subjects be rated as electives. 


necessary to exclude from the Latin 
Scientific course physical geography, 
botany or zoology, astronomy, and 
meteorology, and 


higher algebra, geology and physiog- 


trigonometry 


raphy, and to reduce somewhat the 
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amount of time given to history and 


English. Abridged in this manner 
the Latin Scientific programme of 


studies would stand as follows: 














FIRST YEAR. SECOND YEAR. 
Latin, 5 p. Latin, 5 p. 
English, 3 p- German or French, 4 p. 
Algebra, } p. Geometry, 3P- 
History, 3 p. Physics, 3p. 

15 15 

rHIRD YEAR. FOURTH YEAR. 

Latin, 4p. Latin, 4 p. 
English, } p. English, 2 p. 
German or French, 4 p. German or French, 3 p. 
Algebra, 2 p. Chemistry, 3 P- 
Geometry, 2 p. History, 3P 

15 15 


This scheme would provide an ex- 
at the 
same time would enable the school 
to prepare 


cellent general course, and 


boys for the course of 
study at Dartmouth college leading 
to the degrees of B. L. and B. S.; a 
course leading to the degree of A. B. 
at Williams college ; a course leading 
to the degree of B. S. at Amherst 
college; courses leading to the de- 
grees of Ph. B., C. E., and M. E. at 
Brown University; and a course at 
Wesleyan University leading to the 
degree of Ph. B. In like manner 
girls may be prepared to enter upon 
courses of study leading to the de- 
gree of A. B. at Vassar and Wellesley ; 
and courses leading to the degree of 
B. L. at Smith and Mount Holyoke. 
On account of the modifications 
in college requirements for admis- 
sion, made during the last three or 
four years, a fairly comprehensive or 
satisfactory general course may be an 
acceptable college-preparatory course. 
The time has happily come when a 
small high school can retain all the 
great benefits to be derived from pre- 
paring girls and boys for college, and 
at the same time devote all the re- 
sources of the school to the training 
and culture of those who are graduat- 
ed from the high school to enter imme- 
diately upon the duties of active life. 




























REV. LEWIS H. 





REID. 


Rev. Lewis H. Reid, D. D., was born at Charlestown, March 2, 1825, and died 
at Hartford, Conn., July 8. He studied for the ministry at Yale college and 
Union Theological seminary, graduating from the latter institution in 1850. He 
preached at Fayetteville, N. Y., where he succeeded the father of President 
Cleveland, and where the son was his parishioner, at Syracuse, N. Y., and at 
Chicago. During the past fifteen years he had devoted most of his time to edu- 
cational work. 

ALONZO R. DINSMORE. 


Alonzo R. Dinsmore, who died at Laconia, July 4, was born at Dunbarton 
June 30, 1809. He was a successful inventor and a well-known man throughout 
the state. During his early life he was toll gatherer at the first bridge thrown 
across the Merrimack river at Manchester. 


MRS. MARY E. ADAMS. 


Mrs. Mary E. Adams, a member of the old Senter family, and a lineal descend- 
ant of Hannah Dustin, died in Dorchester, Mass., July 12, at the age of ninety 
years. One of her sons is Charles Follen Adams, ‘“‘ Yawcob Strauss.” 


WASHINGTON PERKINS. 


Washington Perkins, one of Londonderry’s wealthiest and best known citizens, 
died in that town July 11, at the age of seventy years. He served in the Fif- 
teenth N. H. Vols. during the war, represented his town in the legislature, and 
was for many years one of its selectmen. 


EDITH S. DOLE. 


Miss Edith Smith Dole, who contributed the poem “Just for To-day” to the 
April GRANITE MonTHLY, died at Manchester June 30. She was born in Vassal- 
boro, Me., twenty-six years ago, and had been for three years a successful teacher 
in the public schools of Manchester. Her literary work, but just begun, was full 
of promise. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE.—The cuts accompanying the article upon North Conway in the July 
number were from photographs by T. E. M., and Mrs. G. F., White. 
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